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A COURT BALL AT THE PALACE OF MEXICO. 


SPECIAL object with Maximil- 

ian, in which he was earnestly 
seconded by the Empress, was to mod- 
ify, or, as far as possible, disguise the 
harsh realities of a military occupation 
of the Mexican capital. Carlotta, there- 
fore, caused to be inaugurated, in the 
winter of 1865, when the Empire was in 
full tide of success, a series of grand 
balls at the National palace, occurring 
once each week. They were a welcome 
relief to the monotony of tropical life, 
and were eagerly anticipated by the city 
belles. Invitations were issued through 
M. Eloin, chief of the cabinet, to whom, 
with Sefior Negrete, master of cere- 
monies at the palace, was entrusted the 
delicate duty of gratifying or disappoint- 
ing the expectant braves and gallants. 
Her Majesty sometimes especially des- 
ignated for invitation, foreigners of whose 
arrival and position she had been in- 
formed ; but this was not a general rule, 
as the particular point to be gained was 
the harmonizing of political sentiment 
in the city proper. By bringing the 
usually accomplished European officers 
into social reunion with the Mexican 


families, the asperities of the situation 
were softened, friendly intimacies formed,. 
and a cordial understanding cultivated 
between the civil and military elements. 
The invitation, in French, was in the 
name of the Empress. It bore the Im- 
perial arms, and was left at the hotel by 
a liveried messenger from the palace. 
The experienced N kindly suggest- 
ed the habiliments for civilians, particu- 
larizing from the tip of a necktie to the 
white or straw-colored gloves ; for one 
is not every day invited to the levee of 
an Empress, and may be pardoned for: 
thirsting after knowledge. 

“Al palacio,’ we responded, to the 
respectful “ Adonde, Senor?” of the 
coachman ; and in a few minutes we had 
rattled through the lava-paved streets, 
and pulled up, amid a crowd of convey- 
ances, at the palace entrance. The Bel- 
gian sentinel saluted us as we passed 
the principal gateway, and fell in with 
the stream of fashionable humanity. An 
invitation was here tantamount to a 
command, and it behooved one to ob- 
serve punctuality. No loiterer might 
hope to create a sensation by strolling 
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in at a later hour than that officially 
specified, for their Majesties appeared 
promptly at nine, after which none 
might enter or depart. Up the stone 
stair-cases, and almost wafted along by 
the breezy rustling of silks, satins and 
laces, we gained the paved landing 
of the second floor. Hence, through 
sumptuously furnished apartments—the 
furniture brought from Europe to re- 
place that destroyed by the retreating 
Juarists—and next into the immense 
and radiant suite of halls. A gigantic 
Austrian halberdier, mail-clad, helmeted 
and armed with the royal insignia of 
office of the medieval ages, stood at the 
doorway. The Imperial couple had not 
yet been announced, and there was time 
to move among the array of rich dresses 
and uniforms, now slowly concentrating 
towards the “throne-room,” whence 
royalty was soon to appear. 

The National palace occupies the 
whole eastern side of the grand plaza. 
It is of stone throughout, and covers an 
entire square. After the cathedral— 
the architectural glory of Spanish Ame- 
rica—it is the principal building of Mex- 
ico. Dating back to the Spanish Vice- 
roys of the seventeenth century, its pres- 
ent improved condition is due to Maxi- 
milian, who had it thoroughly repaired, 
built within its walls a chapel, and made 
the old structure worthy its regal title. 
At one time four hundred artizans had 
constant employment in the work of 
restoration. It stands on the site of the 
palace of the aboriginal kings, and as 
tradition affirms, was built partly of the 
ruins of its Aztec predecessor. 

The scene of the ball was a continu- 
ous suite of sa/ons, comprising nearly 
the whole front of the palace. These 
extend, in unbroken connection, for 
several hundred feet; and, with their 
lofty ceilings and fine proportions, afford 
a ball-room fit indeed for an Imperial 
reception. The light was from innumer- 
able wax candles, which, as the initiated 
assert, improves the female complexion, 
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always suffering under the white glare of 
gaslight. In the midst of a rather sub- 
dued murmur of gossip, introductions, 
and other sounds of a fashionable gath- 
ering, there was a slight commotion for 
some new cause ; the throngs of ladies, 
gradually separating, formed in some- 
thing like line, while their cavaliers 
ranged themselves on the opposite side. 
Immediately the doors of the throne- 
room were opened, and a bevy of ladies 
entered; they were the Empress and 
her maids of honor. There was no dif- 
ficulty in recognizing Carlotta, for she 
was a head taller than the others. In- 
deed, she is said to have chosen for her 
attendants only those of lesser stature 
than herself, and this at the special re- 
quest of Maximilian, who, himself of 
lofty proportions, was always proud of 
the stately mien of his consort. Per- 
haps a little pardonable vanity may have 
caused her to exclude too much beauty 
from among her train, for very few of 
them possessed great personal attrac- 
tions. One was a young native, a de- 
scendant of Montezuma. The Empress 
called upon her, and finding her an 
amiable, interesting person, placed her 
near to herself, where she remained 
until Carlotta’s departure for Europe. 
The young lady, who was highly es- 
teemed in Mexico, had the unmistakable 
Aztec expression and features. 

The absence of the Emperor was uni- 
versally remarked, and it was presently 
whispered that an attack of illness would 
prevent his appearance. Her Majesty, 
therefore, conducted by her master of 
ceremonies, and preceded and _fol- 
lowed by her ladies, moved along the 
assemblage of jewelled beauty and 
fashion, conversing in French, German, 
Italian, English or Spanish, for she 
spoke these ianguages with fluency. 
An occasional amusing bit of nervous 
awkwardness in some unsophisticated 
Mexicana, embarrassed by the cere- 
mony of presentation, and the imposing 
surroundings, brought no smile to any 
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courtly face; but Carlotta, with her 
genuine goodness of heart, almost 
coined words for her, and left a lasting 
impression of her own amiable disposi- 
tion. Turning at last from the ladies, 
Her Majesty crossed to the gentlemen, 
and accompanied as before, gracefully 
recognized here and there some officer 
or diplomat, with a smile or a word 
of kindly greeting for each. The writer, 
having in charge affairs of importance 
to the prosperity of the Empire, was 
honored with a presentation. Her Maj- 
esty was sufficiently interested in the 
building of a line of telegraph from the 
Mexican capital along the Pacific coast 
to San Francisco to ask several intelli- 
gent questions, and to promise her 
special advocacy for the enterprise, a 
pledge which in good time she re- 
deemed with interest. The downfall of 
the Empire terminated this and other 
beneficent projects, never, probably, to 
be revived until some Doctor Francia 
or Carera shall arise to rule Mexico 
with an iron hand. 

Court etiquette, in verbally address- 
ing the Empress of Mexico, required 
“ Madame,” and never “ Your Majesty,” 
a term applied to the Emperor alone. 
Carlotta was at this time in her twenty- 
fourth year. In these few moments of 
interview she did not seem remarkably 
tall, save as in immediate comparison 
with others, Mexican ladies being gene- 
rally of small stature. An expression 
of hauteur, almost of disdain, which was 
the prevailing one with the Empress, 
by no means indicated the generous 
sensitive nature within. The abundant 
hair was arranged tastefully, and orna- 
mented with a single rose. Over a dress 
of blue brocade, with lengthy train, was 
thrown a robe of costly lace, through 
which the hues of the material beneath 
were visible. A necklace of diamonds, 
the largest the size of a hazle-nut, was 
clasped around the neck, and she wore 
bracelets also of diamonds. Carlotta 
was the Empress in action and look. 
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The dignified and rather stately step, 
so well suited to her station, and so per- 
fectly natural, would have seemed affec- 
tation in another. Her voice, like that 
of others of her house, was not pleasing 
in quality, but its tones possessed that 
refinement peculiar to birth, education 
and superior natures. Up to this time, 
neither by word nor deed had she man- 
ifested symptoms of the insidious dis- 
ease which, a few months later, devel- 
oped itself. Cousin of Queen Victoria, 
granddaughter of Louis Phillippe, and 
daughter of the King of Belgium, in- 
sanity could not be traced as an inherit- 
ance from her immediate ancestors, 
while the finely-shaped head, and the 
evidence of high intellectual culture, in- 
dicated a sound and well-balanced mind. 
In a hotbed of gossip, such as the city 
of Mexico, where every phase of Impe- 
rial life was noticed, the slightest sign 
of mental aberration in the Empress 
would have flown on the wings of the 
wind. It was the fatal truths that she 
learned from the lips of Napoleon and 
the Pope, on her return to Europe the 
following summer, of their abandonment 
of Maximilian, that at length unseated 
reason from its throne. 

Presentations over, the master of 
ceremonies and his attendants were ac- 
tively engaged preparing for the formal 
opening of the ball, and presently the 
crash of a German band was the wel- 
come signal. Far as the eye could reach 
down the bright vista, uniforms and rich 
dresses flashed and floated, multiplied 
everywhere in the numerous mirrors, 
presenting a picture not less strange 
than captivating. But the centre of at- 
traction was the Empress. On the 
eastern side of the hall a throne had 
been erected, where, seated in state, and 
supported by her ladies, she awaited the 
forming of the sets. It was, of course, 
the privilege of royalty to select its own 
partner, and Ramirez, formerly an influ- 
ential Liberal, but now Minister of State 
under the Empire, was honored with the 
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choice. The old gentleman was soon at 
fault in the intricacies of the dance, and 
it required all the adroitness of the im- 
perturbable Negrete to control the con- 
sequent confusion. No one presumed 
even to smile, but the Empress was in 
a gale of laughter, while her cavalier, 
with gleaming spectacles and smiling 
face, allowed himself to be gently im- 
pelled here and there by the watchful 
master of ceremonies. Ramirez was a 
power among the Liberals, and to pro- 
pitiate him was important to the Em- 
pire. All movements during the night 
were governed by those of the Empress. 
When Her Majesty arose, it was the 
signal for every person to stand, and the 
rustling of multitudinous silks was like 
the pleasant sound of winds in a leafy 
wood. After the first dance, the Em- 
press for some time remained in conver- 
sation, when she bestowed her hand for 
a cotillion on a blushing attaché of the 
British legation. The youthful diplo- 
mat thus distinguished led forth his 
royal partner, to his own infinite satis- 
faction and evidently to that of Carlotta. 
Upon her being again seated, the early 
formalities of the ball yielded to the 
round dances, and the waltz, schottische 
and redowa were in full blast, upborne 
on the wind of the great orchestra, and 
to the compositions of Strauss, Lanner 
and Labitsky. The little old leader was 
a genuine enthusiast, with’ bald head 
and spectacles, and swelling with pride 
in his truly grand music. The dresses 
of the ladies, as they swept past the 
throne, sometimes whirled into the very 
lap of the Empress, but she seemed 
only the more to enjoy the excitement. 
Her face was suffused, and her hand- 
some teeth, as she laughed, were visible 
quite across the hall. There were pres- 
ent perhaps a thousand persons, among 
them almost everybody of note or dis- 
tinction in the city. Officers of several 
national armies were represented. The 
splendid trappings of the French chas- 
seurs 4 pied, zouaves and tirailleurs ; 
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the black and silver trimmings of the 
Hungarian cavalrymen; the fine uni- 
forms of the Austrian infantry ; the Bel- 
gians, fresh-faced young fellows, newly 
arrived, and sporting their serviceable 
accoutrements ; and, occasionally, one 
of the Garde Palatine, or a captain of the 
Mexican cavalry regiment “la Empera- 
triz;” while here and there appeared 
members of the new British embassy, 
dressed in scarlet, and flashing like mete- 
ors among the ever restless throng. At 
times the meeting of French and Austri- 
an officers seemed a little awkward, es- 
pecially when the former happened to 
be decorated with medals commemor- 
ative of Solferino and Magenta ; but all 
old animosities were, by common con- 
sent, buried in devotion to immediate 
duties. 

Among the adventurers who had fol- 
lowed the young Emperor in his ro- 
mantic expédition were many titled 
sprigs of nobility; some the heirs to 
great fortunes, and others dependent on 
their pittance of a salary, but all alike 
filled with zeal for the novel service 
they had entered upon, and devoted to 
their pet the former Archduke of Aus- 
tria, whose reputation as a dashing, 
courageous gentleman gave him in earl- 
ier days a sort of Prince Hal character, 
always popular when allied with good 
sense and generosity of spirit. When 
volunteers were called for from the Aus- 
trian army for the Mexican expedition, 
and it was found that about one-half of 
that body were eager to tempt Fortune 
with their Prince, it became necessary 
to select. These young officers, gene- 
rally blue-eyed, handsome, faultlessly 
attired, and of pleasing address, were 
here in all their glory. They flitted 
gaily about, and vied successfully with 
the uniforms of the French. Of course, 
all, or nearly all, were graceful dancers, 
and never was there a fairer arena for 
exercising the accomplishment. 

Celebrities, military and civil, are here 
by the dozens. That dignified person- 
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age, whose face expresses so much in- 
telligence, is the lately-arrived Sir Peter 
Campbell Scarlett, the ambassador from 
Queen Victoria. Near by stands M. 
Langlais, the financial agent of Napo- 
leon and minister of finance. Lacunza, 
President of the Imperial Council, is the 
gentleman with fine intellectual head, 
earnestly talking with Robles, Minister 
of Public Works. The old Mexican 
General in the distant corner, mutilated 
and war-worn, one would suppose rather 
out of place in a ball-room, but such 
evidently is not the opinion of the little 
knot of listeners who gather about the 
famous Uraga. Count Thun Hohen- 
stein passes at this moment, and gaily 
returns the salute of the gallant Captain 
Tacco, of the Polish lancers, and in an 
instant is joined by M. Loysel, the 
most valuable of the Emperor’s coun- 
sellors, and Count Boleslawski, one of 
Maximilian’s Aides. Very conspicuous 
is the handsome Mexican Colonel Lo- 
pez, the intimate friend and protegé of 
Maximilian. Who could imagine that 
this wretch would, ere lorz, barter his 
master’s life for gold? Yet this is the 
modern Judas who at Querétero yielded 
up the citadel and betrayed his royal 
benefactor for two thousand doubloons. 
That consequential, fussy, uncomfort- 
able Belgian is M. Eloin, the Emperor’s 
Chief of Cabinet—the marplot of the 
Empire, and declared enemy of all ideas 
of progress and enterprise. The officer 
chatting with those French ladies is the 
able military engineer, M. Bydesskutty. 
The Belgian Minister, M. Blondel, we 
all used to know in Washington, where, 
during several years, he filled a similar 
position for Leopold, his sovereign. 
Prince Shika, late in command at Ja- 
lapa, is recounting to the erratic and 
talented Charles de Barres, editor of 
L’ Estafette, the details of a conflict in 
which the French Colonel Dupin cap- 
tured and summarily executed a band of 
blood-stained mountain robbers; the 
cut-throats, as usual, trying to shield 
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themselves under the name of “soldiers 
of the Republic.” Escudero, Minister of 
Justice ; Count Bombelles, Aide to the 
Emperor; Count Ressiguier, at one 
time Maximilian’s confidential agent in 
New York; M. Castillo, who attended 
the Empress on her voyage to Europe ; 
soldiers and statesmen, native and for- 
eign ; grey diplomats and lusty warriors 
mingle in the pageant, adorned with 
orders and decorations of many courts, 
or conspicuous in military dress, beside 
the money kings of Mexico, the Es- 
candons and Barrons, in whose solid 
millions lay the real sinews of war. It 
would be tedious to enumerate one in 
ten of the lions. The scene was, in 
fact, a miniature picture of Mexican Im- 
perial life at its best. 

Mexico is the centre of fashion and 
wealth of the American tropics. It is 
not surpassed by any city in Spain in 
the grandeur of its public buildings and 
churches, and the comfort and luxury of 
the private dwellings. It was now a 
scene of gay and moving life, overflow- 
ing with population contributed from 
every nation and clime ; money plentiful, 
easily gained and recklessly spent, and 
fashion carried to Parisian extremes. A 
mania for incessant amusement seemed 
to have possessed the wealthy classes. 
The city is rich in private fortunes, and 
it required only the stimulus of this 
novel European element to bring out 
the native families in all the pride of 
emulous display. A close observer 
could not help remarking the number of 
leading Mexican citizens in this throng 
who had evidently accepted the Imperial 
rule as the dawn of a new and propitious 
era. These included all who had any- 
thing to gain by the maintenance of 
peace, or property to lose by a revival 
of the time-honored reign of forced 
loans, murder and anarchy. 

The ladies were by no means limited 
to native society, although a memorable 
feature was the lustrous eyes and luxu- 
riant hair of the Mexican brunettes. 
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There was also an enchanting array of 
French and Austrian beauty. Some 
were loaded with jewelry, and would 
have seemed overdressed but for the 
offset of a dazzling variety of uniforms. 
This blending of colors in dress some- 
times had the appearance -of an ex- 
tensive flower-garden. In diamonds, 
especially, the Mexican belles far out- 
shone all European competitors. Al- 
though the Empress, from a natural de- 
sire to please, as well as for reasons of 
policy, often visited Mexican families in 
the capital, there could be little or no 
social intimacy between them and a 
woman of her superiority. In Mexico, 
female education, if such a thing in its 
legitimate sense exists, is usually con- 
fined to religious teachings. The ac- 
quirements are practically limited to the 
missal and breviary. Carlotta was thus 
thrown for companionship almost ex- 
clusively upon the few German ladies of 
rare accomplishments who accompanied 
her. But to them this mental isolation 
became insupportable, and, one after 
another, they returned to Europe. ‘The 
Countess Zichy was among the last to 
go, and at length there remained only 
the Baroness Magdebourg, who would 
read for hours to the Empress, and was 
ever her faithful, confidential friend. 
Madame Arigunaga was rather an ac- 
quaintance than the companion of Her 
Majesty. A more intimate associate 
was Madame del Barrio, who was with 
Carlotta during her journey to Europe, 
and attended her at Rome, where un- 
mistakable insanity first revealed itself. 
Among the “ ladies of the palace ” were 
also the Marchioness de Vicanco, the 
Countess del Valle, and among the Mex- 
ican ladies especially, Mesdames Agui- 
lar, de Pardo, Adalid, de Velasco, Ura- 
ga, Salas and Navarro. The Empress 
was a devoted student. At the country 
retreat of Cuernavaca, where she passed 
several months, she applied herself to ac- 
quiring the Indian languages, which she 
thought must be eventually useful in gov- 
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erning a country composed so largely of 
the aboriginal element. She also prepar- 
ed an account of her journey with Maxi- 
milian earlier in the year to Guadala- 
jara. It was in French, written in a 
sprightly narrative style, and evinced 
undoubted talent, especially in the des- 
criptions of tropical scenery. Although 
intended for publication, it was never 
printed. The manuscript, which the 
present writer was permitted to read, 
was in a neat regular hand, and had but 
few erasures. It is believed that the 
Empress, however ambitious and de- 
voted to the success of the Empire, saw 
but little real happiness in Mexico. 
Companionship with the native ladies 
was out of the question. She was ina 


mental famine among these languid au- 
tomatons, who answered only in mono- 
syllables, and could converse on no topic 
above the gossip of the neighborhood. 
To gaze upon this reunion, one might 
well believe that the Empire was a fixed 
The Imperial arms had been 


fact. 
everywhere successful, and the greater 
part of the country, save by the bands 
of robbers—forever the curse of Mexico 
—had acquiesced in the rule of the 
Austrian Prince. At this gathering of 
the wealth, intelligence and refinement 
of the capital, were ambassadors ac- 
credited from every great Power in Eu- 
rope. Only the Marquis de Montholon, 
the French Minister, was absent; for 
coming events were already casting their 
shadows, and Napoleon had even thus 
early decided to withdraw his support, 
impelled thereto by Maximilian’s inde- 
pendent spirit, his famous decree, gua- 
ranteeing—good Catholic as he was— 
perfect freedom of religious worship, 
contrary to the mandate of the Pope, 
continuing the policy of the Liberals, 
and setting his face against the anti-pro- 
gressive Church party, although it was 
by them that he had been originally in- 
vited to Mexico. The prospect of a war 
in Europe, in which France might be- 
come involved, also had its weight in 
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hastening the abandonment of an enter- 
prise which deprived Napoleon of forty 
thousand of his best troops. Besides, 
the Mexican expedition, from its enor- 
mous expensiveness, was unpopular in 
France ; and finally, Mr. Seward was in- 
cessantly scolding at Drouyn de l’ Huys 
in voluminous diplomacy from Wash- 
ington, Every consideration counseled 
a withdrawal, but as yet, only mutter- 
ings of the approaching storm were 
heard. Maximilian, confident in his 
own pure motives, and judging Mexi- 
cans from his own elevated standpoint, 
had decided resolutely to remain, even 
if deprived of the French Emperor’s as- 
sistance, and cultivate by every means 
friendly relations with the great Repub- 
lic of the North. Marshal Bazaine, 
probably taking his cue from Paris, 
carefully absented himself from these re- 
unions, although members of his staff 
and other French officers were gene- 
rally present. The sentiment, however, 
between the Emperor and the French 
military commander was fast verging 
towards the mutual dislike which pres- 
ently ripened into nonintercourse and 
positive hostility. But at this moment 
harmony prevailed, at least to all out- 
ward appearances. No cloud as yet ob- 
scured the horizon, and it seemed ap- 
propriate that the establishment of order 
in distracted Mexico should be attended 
with becoming festivities. 

Occasionally a few friends would qui- 
etly put aside the window drapery, pass 
out upon the balconies overlooking the 
plaza, and for awhile enjoy the delicious 
coolness of the night. Floods of light 
and the -melodious strains of music 
reached the outer stillness, and for 
hours had detained a throng beneath 
the palace windows. The night was 
cloudless, and the moon at its full shed 
a silver sheen over the ancient tropical 
city. The dome and towers of the ca- 
thedral—the largest, and probably the 
oldest church in the western world— 
stood in sharp outline against the starry 
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heavens, a memorial of the history of 
this land of wondrous wealth, ghastly 
crime and romantic adventure. Reared 
on the site of the principal temple of the 
Aztec gods, its foundations consist partly 
of idols thrown there in heaps by 
the monks and priests of the sixteenth 
century, the heathen abominations being 
thus at last converted, as the pious 
padres assert, to the uses of the true 
cross. We puffed our cigaritos in med- 
itative silence, and yielded to the witch- 
ing influence of the hour. The advent 
of this Hapsburg Prince, the lineal des- 
cendant of Charles V, who once ruled 
over the vast Spanish domain in the 
Old and New World—was it nota chap- 
ter as interesting, an event as strange, 
as any that followed the deeds of Cortes? 
The great captain, in the service of the 
royal ancestor of Maximilian, put to 
death the last of the Aztec monarchs. 
What if the Indian Juarez should, by 
some now inconceivable turn of fortune, 
conquer and crush this descendant of 
the destroyer of his own race three 
centuries and a half ago? It was a 
dream, dissolving into thin air, like the 
smoke wreaths of the cigarito, and yet 
the vision was soon more than realised. 

Turning again to the scene within, we 
found the whirlwind of dance subsiding. 
Soon the Empress arose, a shawl was 
thrown over her shoulders by Count 
Boleslawski, who led the way, escorting 
Her Majesty, and followed by fair ladies 
and gallants to a spacious sa/on deco- 
rated with flowers, where the tables were 
loaded with all that the most refined 
French culinary art could suggest. The 
conversation became general after all 
had raised their glasses in response to 
the silent salutation of Her Majesty. 
Were it not encroaching on the sacred 
domain of the great Jenkins, one might 
venture to particularize. But although 
these are flitting reminiscences of the 
past—of events now a part of history— 
it were better to glide quickly over mi- 
nor details. Suffice it that all was 





superb ; regal in fact not less than in 
name. The Juarists had of course pil- 
laged the palace on their flight from the 
city, and everything had been supplied 
anew from Europe; a change, however, 
which the fastidious Emperor would 
have ordered under any circumstances. 
Nothing could be in more exquisitely 
good taste than the coup dail here 
presented. Candelabras of wax candles 
formed a glittering perspective along 
the tables. The delicate Sévres porce- 
lain bore the Imperial arms of Mexico, 
as did also the silver service, which 
shone far and wide in rich profusion. 
The servants were in palace liveries of 
scarlet and white. The wines were 
from an entire cargo which the Emperor 
had ordered from Europe. They were 
jocosely said to be a part of His Majes- 
ty’s machinery of government; and none 
who had once tasted, ever forgot their 
flavor, or questioned the good judgment 
of whoever made the selection. After 
the Empress and ladies had retired to 
the ball-room, the experienced gour- 
mands continued the siege in a more 
deliberate and scientific manner. Ah, 
that was “revelling in the Halls of the 
Montezumas” in good earnest! Bald- 
headed epicurean diplomats from south- 
ern and central Europe hobnobbed 
blandly with bearded officers of the 
Polish lancers. The guttural ‘of the 
Hungarian hussar mingled with the 
liquid Italian in professions of eternal 
friendship. Mexican statesmen, who had 
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served under a dozen Presidents in as 
many years, gravely exchanged opinions 
with Gauls and Teutons on the stability 
of political institutions in general, while 
youthful attachés of various legations, 
heedful of the delicate wines and good 
cheer, improved the shining hour, and 
meanwhile solved complicated questions 
of state with the intuition of budding 
genius. 


Again to the ball-room, where the 
dancing had already been renewed. 
Into the small hours it was carried, untii 
the retiring of Her Majesty was taken 
as the signal for a general shawling and 
cloaking and ordering of carriages. 
Down the stone stairways the throngs of 
fashion slowly pressed towards the out- 
erair. The gigantic halberdier glared 
through his unclosed vizor as we passed. 
Expectations of huge feeding, soon to 
be realized, seemed to play across his 
mighty features. The night was res- 
plendent, and the city hushed in silence, 
save when the sound of some distant 
bell echoed in the deserted streets, or 
the drawling “ Alerto!” of a municipal 
watchman was faintly heard from afar. 
Parting salutations were exchanged, 
hotels reached, and the drowsy god 
courted even as the Indian market-girls 
from the chinampas of Lake Chalco 
commenced unloading their baskets of 
flowers beneath the windows, and the 
first blush of dawn tinted the eastern 
horizon. 
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HE year 1862 is notable in the 

modest Art annals of San Fran- 
cisco for the first appearance of a num- 
ber of painters, who have since done 
much to increase public taste for the 
fine arts, and who have laid the founda- 
tions of a promising local school. Fore- 
most among these we may rank J. B. 
Wandesforde, a cultivated English artist, 
who was a pupil in his boyhood of Var- 
ley, the father of English water colorists, 
later of Le Capelaine, and always of 
nature ; traveling a great deal in many 
parts of the world, always observantly 
sketching, and thus acquiring that 
readiness and accuracy as a draughts- 
man which still distinguish him. Mr. 
Wandesforde came to America in 1850, 


making his home in New York, where 
he painted both in oil and water color, 
exhibited at the National Academy, 
became one of the earliest members of 
the Century Club, and established a good 


reputation. His water color portraits 
and landscapes were especially admired 
for purity of color and gracefulness of 
form and sentiment. After coming to 
San Francisco he was employed mostly 
in portraiture and teaching for several 
years. During the past two years he 
has given much attention to landscape 
studies, both in oil and water colors, and 
has made sketching tours to the Shasta 
and Trinity mountains, to Clear Lake and 
adjacent Coast Range sites, to Mount Di- 
ablo, and to the summit lakes and valleys 
of the Sierra Nevada. He has produced 
the most satisfactory views of Mount 
Shasta and Mount Diablo we have seen. 
A large water color of the former is pro- 
bably the finest single mountain piece 
produced here by any artist. A fine 
piece in water color, with a pot of violets, 


is worthy of Hunt. Mr. Wandesforde’s 
studies of California mountain and lake 
scenery are extremely faithful. His 
method in all his works is conscientious. 
He has exerted an excellent influence on 
several young artists here, and both as 
painter and tutor is doing much to popu- 
larize Art. 

S. M. Brookes, who is also an Eng- 
lishman, (though he resided in the West 
as early as 1833, where he painted thirty 
portraits for the Wisconsin Historical 
Society) is distinguished for his still life 
subjects, which would be admired any- 
where. Thomas Hill, a young artist of 
merit who obtained most of his tuition 
in this State, displayed much ability 
while here from 1862 to 1866, and pro- 
duced some of the best views of Califor- 
nia scenery executed by any painter. 
He caught more happily than others the 
peculiarly delicate purple and lilac tints 
of our scenery, and the tender atmos- 
pheric effects which so enhance its 
beauty. There were breadth and bold- 
ness in his pictures, with much incident. 
He introduced figures and animals with 
capital effect. He made a striking suc- 
cess, considering the difficulties in the 
way of a first undertaking, with a pic- 
ture representing the trial scene in Zhe 
Merchant of Venice, suggested by the 
performances in this city of Charles 
Kean and wife. This picture was sold 
to the California Art Union for $700 in 
gold. Mr. Hill has been to Europe 
since he left California, and is now in 
Boston, where he is said to be quite 
successful. He has lately finished a 
large view of Yosemite, from original 
sketches in color on the spot, for which 
he asks $10,000. He executed many 
large scenic pictures for public houses in 
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this city, but his smaller works are best 
done and most admired. He also exe- 
cuted some portraits which were finely 
colored, especially those of women and 
children. 

Virgil M. Williams, a son-in-law of 
William Page, the distinguished New 
York painter, and a friend of Hill, was 
here about the same time, and has also 
returned east. He is a gentleman of 
fine culture and intelligence, and excell- 
ed in small, elaborately finished Italian 
scenes and figures, though he did some 
very good landscapes. He came here 
under the auspices of R. B. Woodward, 
in whose well known Art Gallery at 
Woodward’s Gardens are many of his 
pictures painted in Italy and California. 
He selected numerous fine pictures by 
other painters, European and American, 
for Mr. Woodward, and after coming 
here made the designs for and superin- 
tended the arrangement of that gentle- 
man’s tasteful grounds, gallery and 
museum, which now form an agreeable 
and refining place of public resort. 

In 1864 Albert Bierstadt came to Cal- 
ifornia, accompanied by Fitzhugh Lud- 
low. Hill and Williams were of his 
party when he visited Yosemite, and all 
took sketches there at the same time. 
Bierstadt’s subsequent paintings have 
probably done more than all written 
descriptions to give persons abroad an 
adequate idea of the grandeur and beauty 
of that wonderful gorge, whose granite 
precipices rise from 3,000 to 4,400 feet 
above the valley, and whose waterfalls 
make leaps of 500 to 1,500 feet clear, 
losing themselves in spray on the bosom 
of the air, or tossing like veils of lace on 
the breeze. The striking merit of Biers- 
tadt in his treatment of Yosemite, as of 
other western landscapes, lies in his 
power of grasping distances, handling 
wide spaces, truthfully massing huge 
objects, and realizing splendid atmos- 
pheric effects. The success with which 
he does this, and so reproduces the no- 
blest aspects of grand scenery, filling 
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the mind of the spectator with the very 
sentiment of the. original, is the proof of 
his genius. There are others who are 
more literal, who realize details more 
carefully, who paint figures and animals 
better, who finish more smoothly ; but 
none except Church, and he ina differ- 
ent manner, is so happy as Bierstadt in 
the treatment of the heroic style of land- 
scapes peculiar to America. Some of 
his smallest oil sketches in Yosemite 
give a better idea of its vast dimensions 
than even the superb photographs of 
Watkins, or the most carefully finished 
paintings of other artists. 

The visit of such a painter to our 
shores, though only for a brief period, 
naturally stimulated resident artists, 
professional and amateur, and the effects 
have been good, though they were first 
visible in a violent outbreak of Yosemite 
views, good, bad and indifferent. In- 
deed, there are still some of our local 
Art students who persist in crude at- 
tempts to realize, mostly from photo- 
graphs, the magnificent features of those 
soaring cliffs that have made Yosemite 
world-famous. They will do well to 
cease aping the heroic. More modest 
themes will better educate their powers, 
and lead to comparatively better results. 
There is danger of having a little too 
much of even such a good thing as Yo- 
semite. In Art, as in all other vocations, 
it is well to “aim high ;” but 3,000 or 
4,000 feet perpendicular is, to borrow a 
western provincialism “going it rather 
too steep” for beginners. Better study 
thoroughly a small mass of picturesque 
rock, covered with moss or vines, or 
different vegetable forms in detail, or 
little bits of woodland and water scenery 
—whatever, in short, goes to make up 
the nearest objects in a big view. Such 
studies will give mastery of touch in 
larger work, and enable him who has it 
harmoniously to finish his more ambi- 
tious pictures and to make them charac- 
teristic in general as well as in particu- 
lar aspects. 
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But to return to our narrative. Another 
of the painters of 1862 was E. W. Perry, 
who returned to New York in 1865, after 
a professional trip to the Sandwich Isl- 
ands and Salt Lake, painting the royal 
family and the big crater at the former, 
and several of the “ Latter Day Saints” 
at the latter. He did portraits and genre 
subjects here, and made some Chinese 
studies that were good specimens of 
realistic painting. Putnam's Magazine 
describes his qualities when it says: 
“He is a careful student, without much 
imagination, but surpassed by few in the 
power of rendering details without de- 
stroying breadth.” 

In the Memoir of John S. Hittell oc- 
curs this statement: “Mlle. Petetin, a 
French historical painter of much abil- 
ity and thorough artistic education, 
spent about six months in the State in 
1862, but not finding any patronage for 
such works as she was accustomed to 
paint, she seturned to her native land.” 
The same writer mentions a Mr. Fehn- 
derich, who took crayon portraits of 
great excellence prior to the year 1863, 
and who we believe is still following 
his profession in this city. Mrs. H. 
M. Gibson, a year later, exhibited a 
crayon portrait of Thomas Starr King 
which was not only admirably drawn, 
but was pronounced by the Rev. Dr. 
Bellows, who was then here, quite the 
best portrait of Mr. King he had seen. 
Miss Swain also executed some good 
crayon heads. Another lady of much 
artistic merit, about the same time, was 
Mrs. Matthieu, who executed water- 
color pieces of fruit, flowers and vegeta- 
bles that were especially good. Mrs. 
McHenry, Miss Romanes, and perhaps 
other ladies, are now engaged here in 
portrait, fruit and flower-painting either 
in oil or water color, and the number 
of female amateurs is quite large. 

During the long period in review 
there had generally been several engrav- 
ers and lithographers at work in San 
Francisco. The first wood engraver 
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was an individual named Hyatt, who 
did some cuts early in 1849. Harrison 
Eastman arrived in September 1849, 
and has continued in the business of 
engraving and designing, with slight 
interruptions, ever since. He is a care- 
ful workman and clever draughtsman, 
and has contributed to a number of illus- 
trated papers and magazines which have 
been published here at various times, 
including Hutchings’ Magazine and the 
Weekly Wide West. He engraved 
Nahl’s designs for Dr. Scott’s Giant 
Fudge, and some of the designs of the 
same artist for Theodore Hittell’s life of 
Adams, the Grizzly Bear Tamer. ‘He 
drew some of the designs for the Annals 
of San Francisco, which were engraved 
in New York. He was associated at dif- 
ferent times with nearly all the best wood 
engravers who have been here ; such as 
Herrick, who was also a fair draughts- 
man, Armstrong, Anthony, Keith and 
Van Vleck. Thomas Armstrong was 
an English artist of great ability, who 
contributed to the London ///ustrated 
News and Book of British Birds. He 
came here from Australia in 1851 or 
1852. Two years afterwards he started 
a weekly paper called Zhe Jilustrated 
News, giving original and local subjects 
from his own drawings ; but the paper 
was a failure, like several similar ex- 
periments by other parties during sub- 
sequent years. He died six or seven 
years ago. Hyatt died in 1855. G. P. 
Heustis, another early engraver, who 
did comic cuts, died in 1860. Pascal 
Loomis is an excellent engraver. He 
has latterly abandoned the business for 
minstrelsy. E. L. Barber, George H. 
Baker, T. C. Boyd, and Samuel T. 
Baker have also been, as some of them 
still are, in the business here. Durbin 
Van Vleck is one of the best known 
wood engravers and draughtsmen in the 
city, and has been associated with Keith. 
It may be said, however, that there have 
been few opportunities for really fine 
work in this line of art. Some of the 
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lithography done here, by Britton & 
Rey and L. Nagel, is equal to any done 
in New York, and embrac¢s a wide va- 
riety of original designs of an art char- 
acter, illustrating the scenery, the his- 
tory and the biography of California. 
Several clever caricaturists, from poor 
“ Phoenix” down to E. Jump, who is now 
engaged on Leslie’s illustrated paper, 
have furnished many laughable subjects 
for both engravers and lithographers. 
Jump especially was a popular caterer 
to public amusement for the last half 
dozen years. Although his drawings 
were sometimes quite faulty, he had 
considerable grotesque humor, and hit 
promptly all the follies and sensations 
of the day. Photography may be men- 
tioned as a hancmaid of the fine arts, 
for the transcripts of scenery, architec- 
ture and art objects which it furnishes, 
are often valuable as guides and sug- 
gestors. The clear atmosphere of Cali- 


fornia is extremely favorable to land- 
scape photography, and Watkins has 


made a wide reputation by his splendid 
series of large views in the Yosemite 
Valley. A new series along the Colum- 
bia River, recently taken, is equally fine. 

In 1864 our resident artists had the 
best opportunity which had ever been 
“presented to come into close relations 
with the public. The Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, which held that year its first Fair 
since 1858, erected an addition to the main 
exhibition building, ninety by ninety- 
five feet in size, divided into four com- 
partments and provided with every con- 
venience for an art display as a separate 
and honored department. The walls 
were covered with paintings, drawings, 
sketches, photographs and engravings, 
and for several weeks the rooms were 
thronged night and day. Several fine 
foreign works were in the list. Among 
the contributors of local works were a ma- 
jority of the best artists named in this 
article. The original landscape, genre, 
still life, marine and portrait subjects 
from their hands, in oil, water color, 
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pencil and india ink, numbered several 
hundreds, and included many sterling 
pieces. The display was full of interest 
and promise. It led to the sale of many 
good pictures, and elicited commissions 
for more. The marine paintings men- 
tioned were chiefly by G. J. Denny, a 
gentleman who made a local reputation 
in that line which he still maintains. 
When he chooses to do his best his pic- 
tures are full of spirit and naturalness. 
His themes are found in our coast and 
bay scenery, which he has explored in- 
dustriously. He was lately sketching at 
the Sandwich Islands. Fortunato Arri- 
ola also exhibited at the Fair of 1864. 
His portraits were among the best in 
the gallery, and were remarkable for 
attention to detail and successsful minor 
effects. Since then he has painted many 
Californian and Mexican landscapes and 
water views, sometimes faulty in draw- 
ing or color, but always notable for care- 
ful manipulation, for some peculiar beau- 
ty of land or sky, for nice attention to 
details, or for brilliant tints. Recent 
tropical scenes by this artist have been 
much and deservedly admired. They 
show great power in the treatment of 
moonlight water effects and torrid heats. 

In the exhibition of 1864 we catch a 
distinct glimpse of efforts in sculpture, 
carving and the plastic arts. P. J. De- 
vine, who had been formerly known for 
several years by his plaster busts of 
eminent men, exhibited a life-size child’s 
head in California white marble, which 
was well modeled, finally chiseled, and 
full of natural expression. He has since 
executed a number of similar heads, his 
latest work in marble being a bust of 
Broderick for the monument on Lone 
Mountain, which is somewhat idealized 
as a portrait, but very well modeled and 
vigorously rendered. There were plas- 
ter busts and figures from several other 
persons of more or less merit. A few 
years before Charles Ostner, a German, 
had exhibited a graceful marble fount 
and a statuette of General Sutter, which 
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showed much ability and were both cut 
from native marble, which by the experi- 
ments of Ostner, Devine and others has 
been proved well adapted to sculpture 
and ornamental uses. Ostner will be 
remembered by old residents for a plaster 
head of James King of Wm., executed 
in 1856 after his murder. Pietro Mez- 
zara has been known here for twelve 
yéars by his delicate skill as a cameo 
cutter, and his occasional busts and 
statuettes. A colossal statue of Lincoln, 


executed by him in plaster, was exhibited , 


at the Fair of 1865, and afterwards pre- 
sented to the city and placed in front of 
the Lincoln School House, where it still 
stands, holding forth the immortal proc- 
lamation of freedom and expressing a 
kind of rude majesty in spite of the awk- 
ward treatment of modern costume. W. 
B. Gleason exhibited in 1864 some ex- 
quisitely carved California quails and 
doves in wood. 

In January, 1865, a serious effort was 
made to establish a permanent Art Gal- 
lery in San Francisco. By this time 
there were about thirty professional 
artists in the city. Portraiture was no 
longer the chief reliance of all, for many 
like Nahl, Butman, Hil!, Williams, Perry, 
Denny, Arriola, Brooks, and some of 
less merit, were receiving frequent com- 
missions for landscape, genre and still- 
life subjects. Elegant homes were mul- 
tiplying and in many of them were to be 
found small collections of paintings and 
pieces of choice marble bearing distin- 
guished American and European names. 
Some of our wealthy men of taste as- 
sisted to organize an Art Union. The 
Governor of the State was its President, 
our most celebrated Banker its Treas- 
urer, and among the Trustees were 
several other “solid men.” The object 
was declared to be the cultivation of the 
fine arts and the elevation of popular 
taste. The plan of operation was like 


that of similar institutions abroad. A 
small gallery was rented on the principal 
street of the city. When first opened to 
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the public it contained one hundred and 
thirty oil paintings, fifty of which were 
by resident artists. It became immedi- 
ately popular. The receipts from admis- 
sion tickets and subscriptions aggregated 
nearly $1400 withina month. At the end 
of three months the memberships num- 
bered five hundred and the visitors were 
more numerous than ever before. New 
pictures were continually exhibited, sev- 
eral sales being effected. The press 
began to indulge in frequent Art criti- 
cism. The home pictures were unusally 
meritorious and varied in subject. The 
grand or tender features of California 
scenery were depicted from Yosemite to 
Mount Shasta. Among the Atlantic-side 
artists represented at different times, were 
Gilbert Stuart, Rembrandt Peale, Sully, 
Durand, Church, Bierstadt, Cropsey, 
Read, James Hart, W. T. Richards, 
Bellows, Coleman, Sontagg, Gifford, 
Rothermel, Eastman, Johnson, Moran, 
Beard, Weir, Howes, and others. Among 
the foreign pictures, besides several good 
copies after Murillo, Reubens, Carraci 
and Guido, were originals by Raphael 
Mengs, Rosa di Savoli, Vernet the 
elder, Sebastian Canca, Meyherheim, 
Verbackhoven, Koekoek, Jacobsen, Wou- 
vermans, Jacob, Moeslagen, Wunderoth, 
etc. With good management the Cali- 
fornia Art Union might have been con- 
tinued in a modest way to the present 
time, but it died at the end of its first 
year. It was a mistake to keep a collec- 
tion open through many months. The 
public interest fell off, new pictures were 
not forthcoming rapidly enough, and 
private owners recalled the best for their 
own enjoyment. Then the promise to 
present each subscriber with a large 
photographic copy of Hill’s Merchant of 
Venice could not be kept. Only a few 
paintings were distributed as prizes, and 
the majority who got nothing were dis- 
satisfied. Had the effort been only to 
have an exhibition for say three months 
in each year, to sell original works on 
commission, and to distribute only prizes, 





there could have been a permanent suc- 
cess achieved. As it is, we have had no 
more public Art displays, except in 
charitable or industrial fairs, in auc- 
tion saloons, or in print shops. But 
these last have become a marked fea- 
ture of the city on its three principal 
streets. They furnish the modest galler- 
ies in which our resident artists exhibit 
their latest productions, which are as 
regularly noticed in the press as the best 
things in the shop galleries of Goupil 
and Schaus by the press of New York. 

About once in every quarter Mr. 
Duncan holds an auction of California 
pictures. If the artists would always 
do their best for the public sales, as 
they did at the last in June, they 
would find enhanced profit and reputa- 
tion. Fortune and fame are to be won 
only by assiduous courting and consci- 
entious labor. Taste for Art is spread- 
ing rapidly here, and the number who 
will buy poor pictures is smaller every 
year. Many fine paintings, engravings, 
drawings, bronzes, and a few good mar- 
bles have been imported, and Art is 
becoming fashionabie. Among the finest 
things here, besides those referred to 
above, are Vanderlyn’s famous Marius, 
for which he received the gold medal of 
the French Institute fifty years ago; an 
original Jan Steen ; a genuine Guercino ; 
areputed Rubens, and marbles by Pow- 
ers, Hart and.Story. Within a year or 
two past Nast’s Marching through Geor- 
gia and Bierstadt’s Crossing the Plains 
have been brought here by an enter- 
prising Art Agency and profitably ex- 
hibited. Excellent chromos are multi- 
plying, which are more pleasing than 
poor originals. The resident artist must 
therefore do his best always if he would 
make a name and command lucrative 
patronage. 

Among the painters who now regu- 
larly exhibit in this city, besides Nahl, 
Wandesforde, Brooks, Bush, Burgess, 
Shaw, and others of the older artists, are 
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a number of new names, mostly young 
men of Californian culture and inspira- 
tion, in whom we recognize the begin- 
nings of a distinctive local school. F. 
Gutierrez is a Mexican, and a graduate 
of the Academy of San Carlos, in the 
City of Mexico, where there are one 
or two collections of valuable ancient 
and modern pictures, and where he 
copied to great advantage without slav- 
ishly imitating some of the biblical 
painters of the middle ages. His por- 
traits are remarkable for vigor and vari- 
ety, both in drawing and coloring. His 
compositions show much imagination. 
He has gone to study awhile in Rome. 
Arriola is also a Mexican, and con- 
templates a trip to Europe. William 
Keith, a Scotchman by birth, a good 
wood engraver, and one of our best 
water-colorists in landscapes, has late- 
ly given evidence of astonishing capac- 
ity in oil. His studies of San Mateo 
scenery —in twilight and in storm— 
show remarkable power, fidelity and 
sentiment. His atmospheres are lumin- 
ous. His woods have depth and rich- 
ness. His coloring is full of the finest 
feeling. He imbues his pictures with 
poetry. All that he needs is patient 
study of detail, more attention to indi- 
viduality of vegetable forms, more care- 
ful manipulation of foregrounds. He is 
now absent ona sketching trip to Oregon. 
He has designed and engraved tasteful 
illustrations for two volumes of poetry 
published in this city. William Marple 
is a thoughtful, pains-taking artist, who 
has been quite successful in a variety of 
well-chosen Californian views, and whose 
recent studies of Summit Lake scenes 
are full of truth and tender beauty. He 
began his original studies among the 
tawny foot-hills of El Dorado County, 
only two years ago, and has since made 
great progress. H. G. Holdredge, whose 
culture is also entirely Californian, has 
decided character and feeling, and gives 
much promise of future excellence. E. 
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Narjot has produced many characteristic 
illustrations of border life and battle 
scenes in Mexico and Arizona, and a 
good portrait of Stella Bonheur. Others 
of our painters might take the hint from 
Nahl and Narjot of studying in the rich 
field of figure compositions afforded by 
the picturesque aboriginal and mixed 
races of this coast. Butler, an artist of 
much ability, who went from San Fran- 
cisco to study in Paris, returned to fight 
for the Union, lost an arm in the war 
and came back here to paint with his left 
hand, has lately produced some portraits, 
figures and animals which show great 
freshness and vigor. He has great 
truthfuiness as a colorist, and a portrait 
of a young girl by him is full of dreamy, 
tender beauty. H. O. Young, another 
learning artist of home culture, has 
done some clever landscapes. Herr 
Merk is the latest arrival from abroad, 
and has shown excellent work in oil and 
crayon. There are several others here, 


amateurs or beginners, who paint por- 
traits and landscapes, who need not be 
. 


enumerated. The works of the younger 
artists we have named are full of prom- 
ise. It is a gratifying and creditable 
fact that they have all been taking the 
hints which lie at their very thresholds 
in our own beautiful State, with whose 
rare scenery they seem to be laudably 
ambitious to link their names. 
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Success in an ambition of this sort is 
the best success, and it will be the one 
easiest of achievement to all those-who 
labor in the true artist spirit, who make 
of Art not a trade, but a passion; who, 
while painting Californian scenery, grasp 
not its outlines merely, filling them with 
the color, tone and details of another 
clime, or with merely conventional 
strokes, but catch its own atmosphere 
and sentiment, absorb and reproduce 
its distinctive individuality. They will 
be more successful as they approach 
more nearly this standard in the pursuit 
of their beautiful art, in a land where 
they monopolize the first handling of 
themes that shall hereafter be the inspir- 
ation of many a picture, poem and story 
known to all the world. It is their high 
privilege to first translate the meanings 
that lurk in all the exquisite tints and 
shapes of our unhackneyed scenery, to 
inspire love for the virgin land that was 
sought from avarice, and to help elevate 
the tastes of its people. This noble 
opportunity must be approached in no 
sordid spirit, and in saying this, we 
invite the young artist to no prospect of 
penury, for in his vocation it is truer 
than in any other, that the devotion 
and truth and feeling which go to make 
the noblest success, command with that 
success the solid recompense that brings 
comfort and independence. 














A CALIFORNIAN ABROAD. 


A CALIFORNIAN ABROAD—A FEW PARISIAN SIGHTS. 


E went to see the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame. We had heard 
of it before. We recognized the brown 
old Gothic pile in a moment; it was 
like the pictures. We stood at a 
little distance, and changed from one 
point of observation to another, and 
gazed long at its lofty square towers and 
its rich front, clustered thick with stony, 
mutilated saints who had been looking 
calmly down from their perches for 
ages. The Patriarch of Jerusalem stood 
under them in the old days of chivalry 
and romance, and preached the third 
crusade, more than six hundred years 
ago ; and since that day they have stood 
there and looked quietly down upon the 
most thrilling scenes, the grandest pag- 
eants, the most extraordinary spectacles 
that have grieved or delighted Paris. 
These battered and broken-nosed old 
fellows saw many and many a cavalcade 
of mail-clad knights come marching 
home from Holy Land; they heard the 
bells above them toll the signal for the 
St. Bartholomew’s Massacre, and they 
saw the slaughter that followed ; later, 
they saw the Reign of Terror, the car- 
nage of the Revolution, the overthrow of 
a king, the coronation of two Napoleons, 
the christening of the young prince that 
lords it over a regiment of servants in the 
Tuilleries to-day ; and they may possibly 
continue to stand there until they see 
the Napoleonic dynasty swept away, and 
the banners of a great Republic floating 
above its ruins. I wish these old fellows 
could speak. They could tell a tale 
worth the listening to. 

They say that a Pagan temple stood 
where Notre Dame now stands, in the 
old Roman days, eighteen or twenty 
centuries ago—remains of it are still 
preserved in Paris ; and that a Christian 
church took its place about A.D. 300; 


another took the place of that in A.p. 
500; and that the foundations of the 
present cathedral were laid about A.p. 
1100. The ground ought to be measur- 
ably sacred by this time, one would think. 
One portion of this noble old edifice is 
suggestive of the quaint fashions of 
ancient times. It was built by Jean 
Sans-Peur, Duke of Burgundy, to set 
his conscience at rest—he had assassin- 
ated the Duke of Orleans. Alas! those 
good old times are gone, when a mur- 
derer could wipe the stain from his name 
and soothe his troubles to sleep, simply 
by getting out his bricks and mortar, and 
building an addition to a church. 

The portals of the great western front 
are bisected by square pillars. They 
took the centrai one away, in 1852, on 
the occasion of thanksgivings for the re- 
institution of the Presidential power— 
but very soon they had occasion to 
reconsider that motion and put it back 
again ! 

We loitered through the grand aisles 
for an hour or two, staring up at the rich 
stained glass windows embellished with 
blue, and yellow, and crimson saints and 
martyrs, and trying to admire the num- 
berless great pictures in the chapels ; and 
then we were admitted to the sacristy, 
and shown the magnificent robes which 
the Pope wore when he crowned Napol- 
eon I ; a wagon-load of solid gold and 
silver utensils, used in the great public 
processions and ceremonies of the 
church ; some nails of the true cross, a 
fragment of the cross itself, and part of 
the crown of thorns. We had already 
seen a large piece of the true cross in a 
church at the Azores, but no nails. 
They showed us likewise the bloody 
robe that th@Archbishop of Paris wore 
who exposed his sacred person and 
braved the wrath of the insurgents of 
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1848 to mount the barricades and hold 
aloft the olive branch of peace in the 
hope of stopping the slaughter. His 
noble effort cost him his life. He was 
shot dead. They showed us a cast of his 
face taken after death, the bullet that 
killed him, and the two vertebrz in which 
it was lodged. These people have a 
somewhat singular taste in the matter of 
relics. Our guide told us that the 
silver cross which the good Archbishop 
wore at his girdle was seized and thrown 
into the Seine, where it lay imbedded in 
the mud for fifteen years, and then an 
angel appeared to a priest and told him 
where to dive for it; that he aid dive 
for it, and got it, and now it is there on 
exhibition at Notre Dame, to be inspect- 
ed by anybody who feels an interest in 
inanimate objects of miraculous inter- 
vention. 

Next we went to visit the Morgue, 
that horrible receptacle for the dead 
who die mysteriously by violence, or by 
other unknown ways. We stood be- 
fore a grating and looked through into 
a room which was hung all about with 
the clothing of dead men ; coarse blouses 
water-soaked ; the delicate garments of 
women and children; patrician vest- 
ments, hacked and stabbed, and stained 
with red; a hat that was crushed and 
bloody. On a slanting stone “ay a 
drowned man, naked, swollen, purple ; 
clasping the fragment of a broken bush 
with a grip which death had so petrified 
that human strength could not unloose 
it—mute witness of the last despairing 
effort to save the life that was doomed 
beyond all help. A stream of water 
trickled ceaselessly over the hideous face. 
We knew that the body and the clothing 
were there for identification by friends, 
but still we wondered if anybody could 
love that repulsive object or grieve for 
its loss. We grew meditative, and won- 
dered if, some forty years ago, when the 
mother of that ghastly thing was dand- 
ling it upon her knee, and kissing it and 
petting it, and displaying it with satisfied 
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pride to the passers-by, a prophetic 
vision of this dread ending ever flitted 
through her brain. I half-feared that 
the mother, or the wife, or a brother of 
the dead man might come while we stood 
there : but nothing of the kind occurred. 
Men and women came, and some looked 
eagerly in pressing their faces against 
the bars ; others glanced carelessly at 
the body, and turned away with a disap- 
pointed look—people, I thought, who 
live upon strong excitements, and who 
attend the exhibitions of the Morgue 
regularly, just as other people go to see 
theatrical spectacles every night. 


One night we went to the celebrated 
Jardin Mabille, but | only staid a little 
while. I wanted to see some of this kind 
of Paris life, however, and therefore, the 
next night, we went to a similar place of 
entertainment in a great garden in the 
suburb of Asnieres. We went to the 
railroad depot toward evening, and our 
guide got tickets for a second-class car- 
riage. Such a perfect jam of people I 
have not often seen—but there was no 
noise, no disorder, no rowdyism. Some 
of the women and young girls that en- 
tered the train I knew to be of the demz- 
monde, but others we were not at all 
sure about. 

The girls and women in our carriage 
behaved themselves modestly and _ be- 
comingly all the way out, except that 
they smoked. When we arrived at the 
garden in Asnieres, we paid a franc or 
two admission, and entered a place which 
had flower-beds in it, and grass plots, 
and long, curving rows of ornamental 
shrubbery, with here and there a seclud- 
ed bower convenient for eating ice-cream 
in. We moved along the sinuous gravel- 
walks, with the great concourse of girls 
and young men, and suddenly a domed 
and filagreed white temple, starred over 
and over and over again with brilliant 
gas-jets, burst upon us like a fallen sun. 
Near by was a large, handsome house, 
with its ample front illuminated in the 
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same way, and above its roof floated the 
star-spangled banner of America! 

“Well!” 1 said; “how is this?” 
nearly took my breath away. 

Our guide said an American—a New 
Yorker—kept the place, and was carry- 
ing on quite a stirring opposition to the 
Jardin Mabille. 

Crowds, composed of both sexes and 
nearly all ages, were frisking about the 
garden or sitting in the open air in front 
of the flag-ship and the temple, drinking 
wine and coffee, or smoking. The danc- 
ing had not begun yet. Our guide said 
there was to be an exhibition. The 
famous Blondin was going to per- 
form on a tight rope in another part of 
the garden. We went thither. Here 
the light was dim, and the masses of the 
people were pretty closely packed to- 
gether. And now I made a mistake 
which any donkey might make, but a 
sensible man never. I committed an 


It 


error which I find myself repeating every 
Standing right before a 


day of my life. 
young lady, I said, 

“Oh, Dan, just look at this girl, how 
beautiful she is!” 

“] thank you more for the evident 
sincerity of the compliment, sir, than for 
the extraordinary publicity you have 
given to it!” 

This in good, pure English. 

We took a walk, but my spirits were 
very, very sadly dampened. I did not 
feel right comfortable for some time af- 
terward. Why wé// people be so stupid 
as to suppose themselves the only for- 
eigners among a crowd of ten thousand 
persons ? 

But Blondin came out shortly. He 
appeared on a stretched cable, far away 
above the sea of tossing hats and hand- 
kerchiefs, and in the glare of the hun- 
dreds of rockets that whizzed heaven- 
ward by him he looked like a mere insect. 
He balanced his pole and walked the 
length of his rope—two or three hundred 
feet ; he came back and got a man and 
carried him across; he returned to the 
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centre and danced a jig; next he per- 
formed some gymnastic and balancing 
feats too perilous to afford a pleasant 
spectacle ; and he finished by fastening 
to his person a thousand Roman candles, 
Catherine wheels, serpents and rockets 
of all manner of brilliant colors, setting 
them on fire all at once, and walking and 
waltzing across his rope again in a blind- 
ing blaze of glory that lit up the garden 
and the people’s faces like a great con- 
flagration at midnight. 

The dance had begun; and we ad- 
journed to the temple. Within it was 
a drinking saloon, and all around it was 
a broad, circular platform for the danc- 
ers. I backed up against the wall of the 
temple, and waited. Twenty sets formed, 
the music struck up, and then—they 
were dancing the renowned Can-can / 
A handsome girl in the set before me 
tripped forward lightly to meet the op- 
posite gentleman—tripped _ back again, 
grasped her dress vigorously on both 
sides with her hands, raised them to a 
considerable elevation, danced an ex- 
traordinary jig that had more activity 
and exposure about it than any jig I ever 
saw before, and then, drawing her clothes 
still higher, she advanced gaily to the 
centre, and lauched a vicious kick full at 
her vis-a-vis that must infallibly have 
removed his nose if he had been nine 
feet high. It was a mercy he was only 
six. That is the Can-can. The idea of 
it is to dance as wildly, as noisily, as 
furiously as you can ; expose yourself as 
much as possible, if you are a woman ; 
and kick as high as you can, no matter 
which sex you belong to. There is no 
word of exaggeration in this. Any of 
the staid, respectable, aged people who 
were there that night can testify to the 
truth of that statement. There were a 
good many such people present. I sup- 
pose French morality is not of that 
straight-laced description which is 
shocked at trifles. 

I moved aside, and took a general 
view of the Can-can. Shouts, laughter, 
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furious music, a bewildering chaos of 
darting and intermingling forms, stormy 
jerking and snatching of gay dresses, 
bobbing heads, flying arms, lightning 
flashes of whit@tockinged calves and 
dainty slippers in the air, and then a 
grand final rush, riot, a terrific hubbub 
and a wild stampede! Heavens! Noth- 
ing like it has been seen on earth since 
trembling Tam O’Shanter saw the devil 
and the witches at their orgies that 
stormy night in “Alloway’s auld haunted 
kirk.” 

We visited the Louvre at a time when 
we had no silk purchases in view, and 
looked at its miles of paintings by the 
old masters. Some of them were beauti- 
ful, but at the same time they carried 
such evidences about them of the cring- 
ing spirit of those great men that we 
found small pleasure in examining them. 
Their nauseous adulation of princely pa- 
trons was more prominent to me and 
chained my attention more surely than 
the charms of colorand expression in the 
pictures. Gratitude for kindnesses is 
well, but it seems to me that some of 
those artists carried it so far that it ceas- 
ed to be gratitude, and became worship. 
If there is a plausible excuse for the wor- 
ship of men, then by all means let us 
forgive Rubens and his brethren. 

But I will drop this subject, lestI say 
something about the old masters that 
might as well be left unsaid. 

Of course, we drove:in the Bots de 
Boulogne, that limitless park, with its 
forests, its lakes, its cascades, and its 
broad avenues. There were thousands 
upon thousands of vehicles abroad, and 
the scene was full of life and gayety. 
There were very common hacks, with 
father and mother and all the children 
in them; conspicuous little open car- 
riages with celebrated ladies of ques- 
tionable reputation in them ; there were 
Dukes and Duchesses abroad, with 
gorgeous footmen perched behind the 
carriage, and equally gorgeous outriders 
perched on each of the six horses ; 
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there were blue and silver, and green 
and gold, and pink and black, and all 
sorts and descriptions of stunning and 
startling liveries out. But presently the 
Emperor came along, and he outshone 
them all. He was preceded by a body- 
guard of gentlemen on horse-back in 
showy uniforms, his carriage horses 
(there appeared to be somewhere in the 
remote neighborhood of a thousand of 
them) were bestridden by gallant looking 
fellows, also in stylish uniforms, and 
after the carriage followed another de- 
tachment of body-guards. Everybody 
got out of the way; everybody bowed 
to the Emperor and his friend, the Sul- 
tan, and they went by on a swinging 
trot and disappeared. 

I will not describe the Bots de Bou- 
fogne. I cannot do it. It is simply a 
beautiful, cultivated, endless, wonderful 
wilderness. It is an enchanting place. 
It is in Paris, now, one may say; but a 
crumbling old cross in one portion of it 
reminds one that it was not always. so. 
The cross marks the spot where a cele- 
brated troubadour was waylaid and mur- 
dered in the fourteenth century. It was 
in this park that that fellow with an 
unpronounceable name made the at- 
tempt upon the Russian Czar’s life, last 
spring, with a pistol. The bullet struck 
a tree. Our guide showed us the place. 
Now in America that interesting tree 
would be chopped down or forgotten 
within the next five years, but it will be 
treasured here. The guides will point 
out that tree to visitors for the next 
eight hundred years, and when it decays 
and falls down they will put up another 
there, and go on with the same old story 
just the same. 

I think we have lost but little time in 
Paris. We have gone to bed, every 
night, tired out. Of course we visited 
the renowned International Exposition. 
All the world did that. We went there 
on our third day in Paris—and we staid 
there nearly two hours. That was our 
first and last visit. To tell the truth, 
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we saw at a glance that one would have 
to spend weeks—yea, even months—in 
that monstrous establishment, to get an 
intelligible idea of it. It was a wonder- 
ful show, but the moving masses of 
people of all nations we saw there were 
a still more wonderful show. I discov- 
ered that if I were to stay there a month, 
I would still find myself looking at the 
people instead of the inanimate objects 
on exhibition. I gota little interested 
in some curious old tapestries of the 
thirteenth century, but a party of Arabs 
came by, and their dusky faces and un- 
familiar costumes called my attention 
away at once. I watched a silver swan, 
which had a living grace about his move- 
ments and a living intelligence in his 
eyes—watched him swimming about as 
comfortably and as unconcernedly as if 
he had been born in a morass instead 
of a jeweler’s shop—watched him seize 
a silver fish from under the water, and 
hold up his head and go through all the 
customary and elaborate motions of 
swallowing it—but the moment it disap- 
peared down his throat some tattooed 
South Sea Islanders approached, and I 
yielded to their attractions. Presently 
I found a revolving pistol several hun- 
dred years old, which looked strangely 
dike a modern Colt, but just then I 
heard that the Empress of the French 
-was in another part of the building, and 
hastened away to see what she might 
look like. We heard martial music—we 
saw an unusual number of soldiers 
walking hurriedly about—there was a 
general movement among the people. 
We inquired what it was all about, and 
learned that the Emperor and the Sultan 
of Turkey were about to review 25,000 
troops at the Arcde? Etoile. We im- 
mediately departed. I had a’ greater 
anxiety to see these men than I could 
have to see twenty Expositions. We 
drove away and took up a position in an 
open space opposite the American Min- 
ister’s house. A speculator bridged a 
couple of barrels with a board, and we 
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hired standing places on it. Presently 
there was a sound of distant music; in 
another minute a pillar of dust came 
moving slowly towarg, us; a moment 
more, and then, with @lors flying and a 
grand crash of military music, a gallant 
array of cavalrymen emerged from the 
dust and came down the street on a 
gentle trot. After them came a long 
line of artillery; then more cavalry, in 
splendid uniforms, and then their Impe- 
rial Majesties, Napoleon III and Abdul 
Azis! The vast concourse of people 
swung their hats and shouted; the 
windows and house-tops in all the wide 
vicinity became a snow-storm of waving 
handkerchiefs, and the wavers of the 
same mingled their cheers with those of 
the masses below. It was a stirring 
spectacle. 

But the two cen‘ral figures claimed all 
my attention. Was ever such a contrast 
set up before a multitude before? Na- 
poleon in military uniform—a long-bod- 
ied, short-legged man, fiercely mous- 
tached, old, wrinkled, with eyes half- 
closed, and such a deep, crafty, scheming 
expression about them !—Napoleon bow- 
ing ever so gently to the loud plaudits, 
and watching everything and everybody 
with his cat-eyes from under his depres- 
sed hat-brim, as if to discover any sign 
that those cheers were not heart-felt and 
cordial. 

Abdul Azis, absolute lord of the Otto- 
man empire—clad in dark-green Euro- 
pean clothes, almost without ornament 
or insignia of rank; a red Turkish fez 
on his head—a short, stout, dark man, 
black-bearded, black-eyed, stupid, un- 
prepossessing—a man whose whole ap- 
pearance somehow suggested that if he 
only had a cleaver in his hand and a 
white apron on, one would not be at all 
surprised to hear him say: “A mutton 
roast to-day, or will you have a nice por- 
ter-house steak ?” 

Napoleon III, the representative of 
the highest modern civilization, progress 
and refinement; Abdul-Azis the repre- 
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sentative of a people by nature and 
training filthy, brutai, ignorant, lustful, 
unprogressive and superstitious—and a 
government whose three graces are 
Tyranny, Rapachy, Blood. Here in 
brilliant Paris, under this majestic arch 
of triumph, the first century greets the 
nineteenth ! 

Napoleon III, Emperor of France! 
surrounded by shouting thousands, by 
military pomp, by the splendors of his 
capital city, and companioned by kings 
and princes—this is the man who was 
sneered at and reviled, and called bast- 
ard—yet who was dreaming of a crown 
and an empire all the while; who was 
driven into exile—but carried his dreams 
with him; who associated with the com- 
mon herd in America, and ran foot-races 
for a wager—but still sat upon a throne 
in fancy ; who braved every danger to 
go to his dying mother, and grieved that 
she could not be spared to see him 
cast aside his plebeian vestments for the 
purple of royalty; who kept his faithful 
watch, and walked his weary beat a com- 
mon policeman of London—but dreamed 
the while of a coming night when he 
should tread the long drawn corridors of 
the Tuilleries ; who made the miserable 
fiasco of Strasbourg, and saw his poor, 
shabby eagle forgetful of its lesson, re- 
fuse to perch upon his shoulder ; deliv- 
ered his carefully-prepared, sententious 
burst of eloquence unto unsympathetic 
ears ; found himself a prisoner, the butt 
of small wits, a mark for the pitiless ridi- 
cule of all the world—yet went on dream- 
ing of coronations and splendid pageants, 
as before ; who lay a forgotten captive in 
the dungeons of Ham—and still schem- 
ed, and planned and pondered over fu- 
ture glory and future power; President 
of France at last! aa coup d@’etat, and 
surrounded by applauding armies, wel- 
comed by the thunders of cannon, he 
mounts a throne and waves before an 
astounded world the sceptre of a mighty 
empire ! 

Who talks of the marvels of fiction ? 
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Who speaks of the wonders of romance ? 
Who prates of the tame achievements of 
Aladdin and the Magii of Arabia ? 

Abdul-Azis, Sultan of Turkey, Lord 
of the Ottoman empire! Born to a 
throne ; weak, stupid, ignorant as his 
meanest slave ; chief of a vast royalty, 
yet the puppet of his Premier and the 
obedient child of a tyrannical mother ; a 
man who sits upon a throne—the beck 
of whose finger moves navies and ar- 
mies—who holds in his hands the power 
of life and death over millions—-yet who 
sleeps and sleeps ; eats and eats ; and 
when he is surfeited with eating and 
sleeping and would rouse up and take the 
reins of government and threaten to de a 
sultan, is charmed from his purpose by 
wary Fuad Pacha with a pretty plan for 
a new palace or a new ship—charmed 
away with a new toy, like any other rest- 
less child; a man who sees his people 
robbed and oppressed by soulless tax- 
gatherers, but speaks no word to save 
them; who believes in gnomes and 
genii, and the wild fables of the Arabian 
Nights, but has small regard for the 
mighty magicians of to-day, and is nerv- 
ous in the presence of their mysterious 
railroads, and steamboats, and _ tele- 
graphs ; who would see undone in Egypt 
all that Great Mehemet Ali did, and 
would prefer rather to forget than emu- 
late him; a man who found his great 
empire a blot upon the earth—a degrad- 
ed, filthy, poverty-stricken, miserable, 
lecherous, infamous agglomeration of 
ignorance, crime and brutality, and will 
idle away the allotted days of his trivial 
life, and then pass to the dust and worms 
and leave it so! 

An acquaintance of mine said, the 
other day, that he was doubtless the 
only American visitor to the Exposition 
who had had the high honor of being 
escorted by the Emperor’s body-guard. 
I said with unobtrusive frankness that I 
was astonished that such a long-legged, 
lantern-jawed, unprepossessing looking 
spectre as he should be singled out for 
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a distinction like that, and asked how it 
came about. He said he had attended 
a grand military review in the Champ 
de Mars, some time ago, and while the 
multitude about him was growing thicker 
and thicker every moment, he observed 
an open space inside the railing. He 
left his carriage and went into it. He 
was the only person there, and so he 
had plenty of room, and the situation 
being central, he could see all the prep- 
arations going on about the field. By- 
and-by there was a sound of music, and 
soon the Emperor of the French and 
the Emperor of Austria, escorted by 
the famous Cent Gardes, entered the 
enclosure. They seemed not to observe 
him, but directly, in response to a sign 
from the commander of the Guard, a 
young lieutenant rode toward him, with 
a file of his men following, checked his 
horse, raised his hand and gave the 
military salute, and then said in a low 
voice that he was sorry to have to dis- 
turb a stranger and a gentleman, but 
the place was sacred to royalty. Then 
this Reese River phantom rose up and 
bowed and begged pardon. The officer 
rode beside him, the file of men marched 
behind him, and thus, with every mark 
of respect, he was escorted to his car- 
riage by the Imperial Cent Gardes / 
The officer saluted again, and fell back. 
The Reese River sprite bowed in return 
and had presence of mind enough to 
pretend that he had simply called on a 
matter of private business with those 
emperors, and so waved them an adieu, 
and drove from the field ! 

Imagine a poor Frenchman ignorantly 
intruding upon a public rostrum sacred 
to some six-penny dignitary in America. 
The police would scare him to death 
first, with a storm of their elegant blas- 
phemy, and then pull him to pieces get- 
ting him away from there. We are 
measurably superior to the French in 
some things, but they are immeasurably 
our betters in others. 

Enough of Paris, for the present. 
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We have done our whole duty by it. 
We have seen the Tuilleries, the Napo- 
leon Column, the Madeleine, that wonder 
of wonders the tomb of Napoleon, all 
the great churches an? museums, libra- 
ries, imperial palaces and sculpture and 
picture galleries, the Pantheon, the 
Fardin des Plantes, the opera, the cir- 
cus, the Legislative Body, the billiard- 
rooms, the barbers, the grise¢tes— 

Ah, the grisettes/ I had almost for- 
gotten. They are another romantic 
fraud. They were always so beautiful— 
so neat and trim, so graceful—so naivé 
and trusting—so gentle, so winning—so 
faithful to their shop duties, so irresisti- 
ble to buyers in their prattling importu- 
nity—so devoted to their poverty-stricken 
students of the Latin Quarter—so light- 
hearted and happy on their Sunday 
picnics in the suburbs—and Oh, so 
charmingly, so delightfully improper! 

Stuff! For three or four days I was 
constantly saying to our guide, “Is 
that a grisette?” And he always said 
“No.” He comprehended, at last, that 
I wanted to see a grisette. Then 
he showed me dozens of them. They 
were like nearly all the French women 
I ever saw—homely. They had large 
hands, large feet, large mouths; they 
had pug noses, as a general thing, and 
moustaches that not even good breeding 
could overlook ; they combed their hair 
straight back, without parting; they 
were ill-shaped ; they were not winning, 
not graceful; I knew by their looks 
that they ate garlic and onions ; it would 
be base flattery to call them immoral. 

Down with the impostors! I sorrow 
for the vagabond student of the Latin 
Quarter now, even more than formerly I 
envied him. Thus topples to earth an- 
other idol of my infancy. 

We have seen everything, and to- 
morrow we go to Versailles. We shall 
see Paris only for a little while as we 
come back to take up our line of march 
for the ship, and so I may as well bid 
the beautiful city a regretful farewell. 
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A DAY WITH THE COW COLUMN IN 1843. 


HE migration of a large body of 

men, women, and children across 

the Continent to Oregon was, in the year 

1843, strictly an experiment not only ip 

respect to the numbers, but to the qutfit 
of the migrating party. 

Before that date two or three mission- 
aries had performed the journey on 
horseback, driving a few cows with them. 
Three or four wagons drawn by oxen had 
reached Fort Hall, on Snake river, but 
it was the honest opinion of most of 
those who had traveled the route down 
Snake river that no large number of 
cattle could be subsisted on its scanty 
pasturage, or wagons taken over a route 
so rugged and mountainous. 

The emigrants were also assured that 
the Sioux would be much opposed to the 
passage of so large a body through their 
country, and would probably resist it on 
account of the emigrants destroying and 
frightening away the buffaloes, which 
were then diminishing in numbers. 

The migrating body numbered over 
one thousand souls, with about one hun- 
dred and twenty wagons, drawn by six 
ox teams, averaging about six yokes to 
the team, and several thousand loose 
horses and cattle. 

The emigrants first organized and at- 
tempted to travel in one body, but it was 
soon found that no progress could be 
made with a body so cumbrous, and as 
yet so averse to all discipline. And at 
the crossing of the “ Big Blue,” it divided 
into two columns, which traveled in sup- 
porting distance of each other as far 
as Independence Rock, on the Sweet 
Water. 

From this point, all danger from In- 
dians being over, the emigrants separat- 
ed into small parties better suited to the 
narrow mountain paths and small pas- 
tures in their front. 

Before the division on the Blue river 


there was some just cause for discontent 
in respect to loose cattle. Some of the 
emigrants had only their teams, while 
others had large herds in addition which 
must share the pastures and be guarded 
and driven by the whole body. 

This discontent had its effect in the 
division on the Blue; those not encum- 
bered with or having but few loose cattle 
attached themselves to the light column, 
those having more than four or five cows 
had of necessity to join the heavy or 
cow column. Hence the cow column, 
being much larger than the other and 
encumbered with its large herds, had to 
use greater exertion and observe a more 
rigid discipline to keep pace with the 
more agile consort. 

It is with the cow or more clumsy 
column that I propose to journey with 
the reader for a single day. 

Itis four o’clock A.M. ; the sentinels on 
duty have discharged their rifles—the 
signal that the hours of sleep are over ; 
and every wagon and tent is pouring 
forth its night tenants, and slow-kindling 
smokes begin largely to rise and float 
away on the morning air. Sixty men 
start from the corral, spreading as they 
make through the vast herd of cattle and 
horses that form a semi-circle around the 
encampment, the most distant perhaps 
two miles away. 

The herders pass to the extreme verge 
and carefully examine for trails beyond, 
to see that none of the animals have 
strayed or been stolen during the night. 
This morning no trails lead beyond the 
outside animals in sight, and by five 
o’clock the herders begin to contract the 
great moving circle, and the well-trained 
animals move slowly towards camp, clip- 
ping here and there a thistle or tempting 
bunch of grass on the way. In about an 
hour five thousand animals are close up 
to the encampment, and the teamsters 
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are busy selecting their teams and driv- 
ing them inside the “corral” to be 
yoked. The corral is a circle one hun- 
dred yards deep, formed with wagons 
connected strongly with each other ; the 
wagon in the rear being connected with 
the wagon in front by its tongue and ox 
chains. It is a+strong barrier that the 
most vicious ox cannot break, and in 
case of an attack of the Sioux would be 
no contemptible entrenchment. 

From six to seven o’clock is a busy 
time ; breakfast is to be eaten, the tents 
struck, the wagons loaded, and the teams 
yoked and brought up in readiness to be 
attached to their respective wagons. 
All know when, at seven o’clock, the sig- 
nal to march sounds, that those not ready 
to take their proper places in the line of 
march must fall into the dusty rear for 
the day. 

There are sixty wagons. They have 
been divided into fifteen divisions or 
platoons of four wagons each, and each 
platoon is entitled to lead in its turn. 
The leading platoon of to-day will be 
the rear one of to-morrow, and will bring 
up the rear unless some teamster, 
through indolence or negligence, has lost 
his place in the line, and is condemned 
to that uncomfortable post. It is within 
ten minutes of seven ; the corral but now 
a strong barricade is everywhere broken, 
the teams being attached to the wagons. 
' The women and children have taken 
their places in them. The pilot (a bord- 
erer who has passed his life on the verge 
of civilization, and has been chosen to 
the post of leader from his knowledge of 
the savage and his experience in travel 
through roadless wastes) stands ready 
in the midst of his pioneers, and aids to 
mount and lead the way. Ten or fifteen 
young men, not to-day on duty, form 
another cluster. They are ready to start 
on a buffalo hunt, are well mounted and 
well armed as they need be, for the un- 
friendly Sioux have driven the buffalo 
out of the Platte, and the hunters must 
ride fifteen or twenty miles to reach 
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them. The cow-drivers are hastening, 
as they get ready, to the rear of their 
charge, to collect and prepare them for 
the day’s march. 

It is on the stroke of seven; the rush- 
ing to and fro, the cracking of whips, 
the loud command to oxen, and what 
seemed to be the inextricable confusion 
of the last ten minutes has ceased. For- 
tunately every one has been found and 
every teamster is at his post. The clear 
notes of a trumpet sound in the front; 
the pilot and his guards mount their 
horses ; the leading division of wagons 
move out of the encampment, and take 
up the line of march; the rest fall into 
their places with the precision of clock- 
work, until the spot so lately full of life 
sinks back into that solitude that seems 
to reign over the broad plain and rush- 
ing river as the caravan draws its lazy 
length towards the distant El Dorado. 
It is with the hunters we will briskly 
canter towards the bold but smooth and 
grassy bluffs that bound the broad val- 
ley, for we are not yet in sight of the 
grander but less beautiful scenery (of the 
Chimney Rock, Court House, and other 
bluffs, so nearly resembling giant castles 
and palaces) made by the passage of 
the Platte through the Highlands near 
Laramie. We have been traveling brisk- 
ly for more than an hour. We have 
reached the top of the bluff, and now 
have turned to view the wonderful pano- 
rama spread before us. To those who 
have not been on the Platte my powers 
of description are wholly inadequate to 
convey an idea of the vast extent and 
grandeur of the picture, and the rare 
beauty and distinctness of its detail. 
No haze or fog obscures objects in the 
pure and transparent atmosphere of this 
lofty region. To those accustomed only 
to the murky air of the sea-board, no 
correct judgement of distance can be 
formed by sight, and objects which they 
think they can reach in a two hours’ 
walk may be a day’s travel away; and 
though the evening air is a better con- 
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ductor of sound, on the high plain dur- 
ing the day the report of the loudest 
rifle sounds little louder than the burst- 
ing of a cap; and while the report can 
be heard but a few hundred yards, the 
smoke of the discharge may be seen for 
miles. So extended is the view from 
the bluff on which the hunters sta 
that the broad river glowing under the 
morning sun like a sheet of silver, and 
the broader emerald valley that borders 
it, stretch away in the distance until 
they narrow at almost two points in the 
horizon, and when first seen, the vast 
pile of the Wind river mountain, though 
hundreds of miles away, looks clear and 
distinct as a white cottage on the plain. 
We are full six miles away from the 
line of march; though everything is 
dwarfed by distance, it is seen distinct- 
ly. The caravan has been about two 
hours in motion and is now extended as 
widely as a prudent regard for safety 
will permit. First, near the bank of the 
shining river, is a company of horse- 
men; they seem to have found an ob- 
struction, for the main body has halted 
while three or four ride rapidly along 
the bank of a creek or slough. They 
are hunting a favorable crossing for the 
wagons; while we look they have suc- 
ceeded; it has apparently required no 
work to make it passable, for all but one 
of the party have passed on, and he has 
raised a flag, no doubt a signal to the 
wagons to steer their course to where 
he stands. The leading teamster sees 
him though he is yet two miles off, and 
steers his course directly towards him, 
all the wagons following in his track. 
They (the wagons) form a line three- 
quarters of a mile in length; some of 
the teamsters ride upon the front of their 
wagons, some walk beside their teams ; 
scattered along the line companies of 
women and children are taking exercise 
on foot; they gather bouquets of rare 
and beautiful flowers that line the way; 
near them stalks a stately grey hound 
or an Irish wolf dog, apparently proud 
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of keeping watch and ward over his 
master’s wife and children. Next comes 
a band of horses ; two or three men or 
boys follow them, the docile and saga- 
cious animals scarce needing this atten- 
tion, for they have learned to follow in the 
rear of the wagons, and know that at 
noon they will be allowed to graze and 
rest. Their knowledge of time seems 
as accurate as of the place they are to 
occupy in the line, and even a full-blown 
thistle will scarce tempt them to strag- 
gle or halt until the dinner hour has ar- 
rived. Not so with the large herd of 
horned beasts that bring up the rear; 
lazy, selfish and unsocial, it has been a 
task to get them in motion, the strong 
always ready to domineer over the weak, 
halt in the front and forbid the weaker 
to pass them. They seem to move only 
in fear of the driver’s whip ; though in the 
morning full to repletion, they have not 
been driven an hour, before their hunger 
and thirst seem to indicate a fast of 
days’ duration. Through all the long day 
their greed is never sated nor their 
thirst quenched, nor is there a moment 
of relaxation of the tedious and vexa- 
tious labors of their drivers, although 
to all others the march furnishes some 
season of relaxation or enjoyment. For 
the cow-drivers there is none. 

But from the stand-point of the hun- 
ters the vexations are not apparent; the 
crack of whips and loud objurgations are 
lost in the distance. Nothing of the 
moving panorama, smooth and orderly 
as it appears, has more attractions for 
the eye than that vast square column in 
which all colors are mingled, moving 
here slowly and there briskly, as impell- 
ed by horsemen riding furiously in front 
and rear. 

But the picture, in its grandeur, its 
wonderful mingling of colors and dis- 
tinctness of detail, is forgotten in con- 
templation of the singular people who 
give it life and animation. No other 
race,of men with the means at their 
command would undertake so great a 
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journey ; none save these could success- 
fully perform it, with no previous prepa- 
ration, relying only on the fertility of 
their invention to devise the means to 
overcome each danger and difficulty as 
it arose. They have undertaken to per- 
form, with slow-moving oxen, a journey 
of two thousand miles. The way lies 
over trackless wastes, wide and deep 
rivers, rugged and lofty mountains, and 
is beset with hostile savages. Yet, 
whether it were a deep river with no 
tree upon its banks, a rugged defile 
where even a loose horse could not 
pass, a hill too steep for him to climb, 
or a threatened attack of an enemy, 
they are always found ready and equal 
to the occasion, and always conquerors. 
May we not call them men of destiny? 
They are people changed in no essen- 
tial particulars from their ancestors, who 
have followed closely on the footsteps 
of the receding savage, from the At- 
lantic sea-board to the great valley of 
the Mississippi. 

But while we have been gazing at the 
picture in the valley, the hurters have 
been examining the high plain in the 
other direction. Some dark moving ob- 
jects have been discovered in the dis- 
tance, and all are closely watching them 
to discover what they are, for in the at- 
mosphere of the plains a flock of crows 
marching miles away, or a band of buf- 
faloes or Indians at ten times the dis- 
tance, look alike, and many ludicrous 
mistakes occur. But these are buffa- 
loes, for two have struck their heads 
together and are, alternately, pushing 
each other back. The hunters mount 
and away in pursuit, and I, a poor 
cow-driver, must hurry back to my 
daily toil, and take a scolding from my 
fellow herders for so long playing tru- 
ant. 

The pilot, by measuring the ground 
and timing the speed of the wagons 
and the walk of his horse, has determ- 
ined the rate of each, so as to enable 
him to select the nooning place, as 
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nearly as the requisite grass and water 
can be had at the end of five hours’ 
travel of the wagons. To-day, the ground 
being favorable, little time has been 
lost in preparing the road, so that he 
and his pioneers are at the nooning 
place an hour in advance of the wagons, 

ich time is spent in preparing con- 
venient watering places for the animals, 
and digging little wells near the bank of 
the Platte. As the. teams are not un- 
yoked, but simply turned loose from the 
wagons, a corral is not formed at noon, 
but the wagons are drawn up in col- 
umns, four abreast, the leading wagon 
of each platoon on the left—the platoons 
being formed with that view. This 
brings friends together at noon as well 
as at night. 

To-day an extra session of the Coun- 
cil is being held, to settle a dispute that 
does not admit of delay, between a pro- 
prietor and a young man who has un- 
dertaken to do a man’s service on the 
journey for bed and board. Many such 
engagements exist, and much interest is 
taken in the manner this high court, 
from which there is no appeal, will de- 
fine the rights of each party in such en- 
gagements. The Council was a high 
court in the most exalted sense. It 
was a Senate, composed of the ablest 
and most respected fathers of the emi- 
gration. It exercised both legislative 
and judicial powers, and its laws and 
decisions proved it equal and worthy 
the high trust reposed in it. Its ses- 
sions were usually held on days when 
the caravan was not moving. It first 
took the state of the little common- 
wealth into consideration; revised or 
repealed rules defective or obsolete, and 
exacted such others as the exigencies 
seemed to require. The common weal 
being cared for, it next resolved itself 
into a court, to hear and settle private 
disputes and grievances. The offender 
and the aggrieved appeared before it; 
witnesses were examined, and the par- 
ties were heard by themselves and some- 
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times by counsel. The judges thus 
being made fully acquainted with the 
case, and being in no way influenced or 
cramped by technicalities, decided all 
cases according to their merits. There 
was but little use for lawyers before 
this court, for no plea was entertained 
which was calculated to hinder or de- 
feat the ends of justice. Many cf these 
judges have since won honors in higher 
spheres. They have aided to establish 
on the broad basis of right and universal 
liberty two of the pillars of our great 
Republic in the Occident. Some of the 
young men who appeared before them 
as advocates have themselves sat upon 
the highest judicial tribunals, com- 
manded armies, been Governors of 
States, and taken high positions in the 
Senate of the nation. 

It is now one o’clock ; the bugle has 
sounged, and the caravan has resumed 
its westward journey. It is in the same 
order, but the evening is far less ani- 
mated than the morning march ; a drow- 
siness has fallen apparently on man and 
beast; teamsters drop asleep on their 
perches and even when walking by their 
teams, and the words of command are 
now addressed to the slowly creeping 
oxen in the softened tenor of women or 
the piping treble of children, while the 
snores of the teamsters make a droning 
accompaniment. 

But a little incident breaks the monot- 
ony of the march. An emigrant’s wife 
whose state of health has caused Dr. 
Whitman to travel near the wagon for 
the day, is now taken with violent ill- 
ness. The Doctor has had the wagon 
driven out of the line, a tent pitched and 
a fire kindled. Many conjectures are 
hazarded in regard to this mysterious 
proceeding, and as to why this lone 
wagon is to be left behind. 

And we too must leave it, hasten to 
the front, and note the proceedings, for 
the sun is now getting low in the west, 
and at length the pains-taking pilot is 
standing ready to conduct the train in 
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the circle which he has previously meas- 
ured and marked out, which is to form 
the invariable fortification for the night. 
The leading wagons follow him so nearly 
round the circle, that but a wagon length 
separates them. Each wagon follows 
in its track, the rear closing on the 
front, until its tongue and ox-chains will 
perfectly reach from one to the other, 
and so accurate the measurement and 
perfect the practice, that the hindmost 
wagon of the train always precisely 
closes the gateway, as each wagon is 
brought into position. It is dropped 
from its team, (the teams being inside 
the circle) the team unyoked, and the 
yokes and chains are used to con- 
nect the wagon strongly with that in its 
front. Within ten minutes from the 
time the leading wagon halted, the 
barricade is formed, the teams unyoked 
and driven out to pasture. Every one 
is busy preparing fires of buffalo chips 
to cook the evening meal, pitching tents 
and otherwise preparing for the night. 
There are anxious watchers for the ab- 
sent wagon, for there are many matrons 
who may be afilicted like its inmate be- 
fore the journey is over ; and they fear 
the strange and startling practice of this 
Oregon doctor will be dangerous. But 
as the sun goes down, the absent wagon 
rolls into camp, the bright, speaking 
face and cheery look of the doctor, who 
rides in advance, declare without words 
that all is well, and both mother and 
child are comfortable. I would fain now 
and here pay a passing tribute to that 
noble and devoted man, Dr. Whitman. 
1 will obtrude no other name upon the 
reader, nor would I his, where he of our 
party or even living, but his stay with us 
was transient, though the good he did 
us permanent, and he has long since 
died at his post. 

From the time he joined us on the 
Platte until he left us at Fort Hall, his 
great experience and indomitable energy 
were of priceless value to the migrating 


column. His constant advice, which we 
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knew was based upon a knowledge of the 
road before us, was—“travel, ¢ravel, 
TRAVEL—nothing else will take you 
to the end of your journey; nothing is 
wise that does not help you along, noth- 
ing is good for you that causes a mo- 
ment’s delay.” His great authority as 
a physician and complete success in the 
case above referred to, saved us many 
prolonged and perhaps ruinous delays 
from similar causes, and it is no dispar- 
agement to others to say, that to no 
other individual are the emigrants of 
1843 so much indebted for the success- 
ful conclusion of their journey, as to Dr. 
Marcus Whitman. 

All able to bear arms in the party 
have been formed into three companies, 
and each of these into four watches; 
every third night it is the duty of one of 
these companies to keep watch and ward 
over the camp, and it is so arranged 
that each watch takes its turn of guard 
duty through the different watches of 
the night. Those forming the first watch 
to-night will be second not on duty, then 
third and fourth, which brings them 
through all the watches of the night. 
They begin at eight o’clock, P.M., and 
end at four o’clock, A.M. 

It is not yet eight o’clock when the 
first watch is to be set; the evening 
meal is just over, and the corral now free 
from the intrusion of cattle or horses, 
groups of children are scattered over it. 
The larger are taking a game of romps, 
“the wee toddling things” are being 
taught that great achievement that distin- 
guishes man from the lower animals. Be- 
fore a tent near the river a violin makes 
lively music, and some youths and mai- 
dens have improvised a dance upon the 
green; in another quarter a flute gives 
its mellow and melancholy notes to the 
still night air, which as they float away 
over the quiet river, seem a lament for 
the past rather than a hope of the future. 
It has been a prosperous day ; more than 
twenty miles have*been accomplished of 
the great journey. The encampment is 
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a good one ; one of the causes that threat- 
ened much future delay has just been 
removed by the skill and energy of “that 
good angel” of the emigrants, Dr. Whit- 
man, and it has lifted a load from the 
hearts of the elders. Many of these are 
assembled around the good Doctor at 
the tent of the pilot, (which is his 
home for the time being) and are giving 
grave attention to his wise and energetic 
counsel. The care-worn pilot sits aloof, 
quietly smoking his pipe, for he knows 
the brave Doctor is “strengthening his 
hands.” 

But time passes ; the watch is set for 
the night, the council of old men has 
broken up, and each has returned to his 
own quarter. The flute has whispered 
its last lament to the deepening night. 
The violin is silent, and the dancers 
have dispersed. Enamored youth have 
whispered a tender “ good night” jp the 
ear of blushing maidens, or stolen a kiss 
from the lips of some future bride—for 
Cupid here as elsewhere has been busy 
bringing together congenial hearts, and 
among these simple people he alone is 
consulted in forming the marriage tie. 
Even the Doctor and the pilot have fin- 
ished their confidential interview and 
have separated for the night. All is 
hushed and repose from the fatigues of 
the day, save the vigilant guard, and the 
wakeful leader who still has cares upon 
his mind that forbid sleep. 

He hears the ten o’clock relief taking 
post and the “all well” report of the re- 
turned guard ; the night deepens, yet he 
seeks not the needed repose. At length 
a sentinel hurries to him with the wel- 
come report that a party is approaching— 
as yet too far away for its character to be 
determined, and he instantly hurries out 
in the direction seen. This he does 
both from inclination and duty, for in 
times past the camp had been unneces- 
sarily alarmed by timid or inexperienced 
sentinels, causing much confusion and 
fright amongst women and children, and 
it had been made a rule, that all extra- 
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ordinary incidents of the night should 
be reported directly to the pilot, who 
alone had the authority to call out the 
military strength of the column, or so 
much of it as was in his judgment neces- 
sary to prevent a stampede or repel an 
enemy. 

To-night he is at no loss to determine 
that the approaching party are our miss- 
ing hunters, and that they have met with 
success, and he only waits until by some 


further signal he can know that no ill 
has happened tothem. This is not long 
wanting. He does not even await their 
arrival, but the last care of the day be- 
ing removed, and the last duty perform- 
ed, he too seeks the rest that will enable 
him to go through the same routine to- 
morrow. But here I leave him, for 
my task is also done, and unlike his, it 
is to be repeated no more. 


e THE SNOW-PLANT. 


When winter early shifts her snow, 

And chilling brooks no longer flow 
Under an icy disk ; 

As in the sun the pale buds blow, 


Though winds are keen and brisk ; 


Within the forest solitudes, 
Where no unguarded foot intrudes, 
The snow-plant dwells secure :. 
Its modesty all gaze eludes, 
Its life is chaste and pure. 


How perfect has thy stature grown 
Thou waxen, rosy-tinted cone! 
A flame incarnate, thou ! 
All fruits are compassed in thy zone ; 
All blossoms thee endow ! 


Uncloaked thy form, though not in shame ; 


Unshod thy roots: 


thy members claim 


No verdure but the air. 
The winds are jealous of thy frame, 
And visit thee with care. 


How passionless, sedate, serene 


The solemn beauty 


of thy mien, 


When early shoots adorn 


The fading drifts. 


Lo! thou between 


Art the young spring’s first-born. 


Thy fine seclusion stays the rush 
Of elements. O, fitting hush! 

And shadows that caress, 
Shall mask the beauty of thy blush, 


And veil thy nakedness, 
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SCALPING AS A FINE ART. 


ITH all our admitted progress, 

it is curious to notice how little 
the old heart of the world has really 
changed. There appears to be planted 
deep down in most men a strong desire 
to help themselves with as little cere- 
mony as possible to whatever they come 
across that may be either useful or 
agreeable to them. The old Spartans 
were the most absurdly candid of peo- 
ples. They acknowledged this great 
and unappeasable craving of humanity, 
and did all in their power to cultivate it. 
The unhappy races and tribes upon 
whom European civilization has not 
yet dawned, exhibit, whenever they 
have a chance, a similar infantile art- 
lessness. We of course manage these 
little matters with more skill and ad- 
dress. We do not organize raids to 
“lift” the cattle of a too .prosperous 
neighbor, or destroy his house and prop- 
erty. Wego to work in a much more 
quiet, respectable and progressive man- 
ner—we file against him a bill of eject- 
ment. We do not, except in the case 
of persons who have never been able to 
realize the fact of the glorious char- 
acter of the century in which we live, 
take to the highway and compel travelers 
to deliver up their watches. The sim- 
pler method is to obtain from the Legis- 
lature a franchise for a toll-gate. We 
do not filch from the person with whom 
we may be brought in contact, a tooth- 
brush, or make a descent upon his best 
shirt. We simply fail, and file a bill in 
bankruptcy. It is true that we call 


things by much more genteel and pro- 
gressive names, but it is the same old 
practice of taking possession of what- 
ever we want or fancy, which has been 
going on from time immemorial. 

This is more especially true in the 
case of the daring adventurer who pro- 


poses to himself travel in other lands. 
To determine on locomotion is to reduce 
yourself to the condition of the philan- 
thropic roast pig, which, with knife and 
fork stuck in the most inviting part, ran 
about soliciting customers. When I 
land in New York I am beset with an 
admiring crowd of the most demonstrat- 
ive friends, anxiously solicitous for the 
honor of transferring me to any point 
that I may desire. At this I am notat 
all surprised. In @ct, it was the very 
thing that I expected. Civilized com- 
munities do not now send forth their 
most distinguished citizens to receive 
the stranger. The hack-driver has ap- 
propriated that function to himself, and 
the hack-driver is a bird of prey the 
world over. He is of nocountry or race, 
yet the same almost everywhere. Look- 
ing around, I select the one who was 
the least noisy in his demonstrations. 
As I survey his placid countenance and 
mild demeanor, visions of a wife and 
six interesting children in the fifth story 
of some tenement house, earnestly look- 
ing in a crowd out of the only window 
belonging to them for the return of the 
bread-winner, obtrude themselves. I 
say to myself, “ Ah, here, at last, is an 
honest hackman, who in the midst of 
universal corruption is laboring to sup- 
port a large family by honest dealing 
and correct conduct.” I engage him 
without further parley. He shows with 
a glance that he is thankful for the con- 
fidence that I reposed in him. He col- 
lects my baggage with the greatest care, 
and at one time was on the point of 
challenging the wretched porter to 
mortal combat who, with the malevo- 
lence that belongs to his tribe, balances 
my Saratoga on his shoulder in such a 
dexterous manner that he brings it to 
the ground on one corner with force 
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sufficient to burst open a McFarlane 
safe—and this for the purpose of giving 
a fictitious value to certain leather straps 
in which he had invested for speculative 
purposes. I fancy, however, as he turns 
the handle of the cab, preparatory to 
making a start, that there is an expres- 
sion about the eyes of the doughty de- 
fender of my rights of property very 
like that which the hunter wears when 
he has bagged his game. When he 
comes to let me out at my destination 
it is evident that he has changed his 
whole moral nature. He demands an 
incredible sum for his services, and by 
no means in a tone of deference. In 
some way he contrived during the brief 
journey which I made under his direc- 
tion, to lose all the respect which he 
had first manifested. It is a rapacious 
bird of prey that stands before me, bereft 
of natural affections and related to no- 
body. I talk of the law to him and the 
charges which he is privileged to make, 
but I am soon made to understand that 
mine is a special case, of which no munic- 
ipal ordinance takes cognizance. There 
was an extra crack of the whip duly 
furnished during the trip for the express 
purpose of giving a new zest to my pur- 
suit of happiness ; or I had more pack- 
ages than the law in its serene impar- 
tiality ever dreamt of allowing to one 
man; or a detour was made for my 
especial gratification ; or it was earlier 
than the hour at which the law goes 
into operation ; or full two hours after 
the law had retired torepose. Contem- 
plating these facts from serenest heights 
of modern philosophy, I can give ex- 
pression to nothing but the very keenest 
regrets. It is asad thing that our moral 
progress should not keep pace pari 
passu with our material. And then the 
scalping to which hackmen are espe- 
cially addicted is as universal as civiliz- 
ation. I have an indistinct idea that 
here, in our own fond Utopia of Cali- 
fornia, persons engaged in the business 
of transporting travelers from steamboat 
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or railroad to hotel do sometimes prey 
upon the unwary. The hackman is sz 
generis. He may be defined to be the 
very reverse of the poet. He is made, 
not born. We may take to ourselves 
great shame because no effort has been 
made to reclaim him. Mr. Stuart Mill, 
extensive though the range of his phi- 
losophy may be, has never once alluded 
to the subject. Beecher is also silent— 
likewise Sumner. The fact is, the re- 
constructed hackman is a personage of 
whom only the poet can form a concep- 
tion. 

But here in the wide halls of this first- 
class hotel in Broadway the traveler may 
rest secure from all imposition. The 
bland proprietor meets him with such a 
smiling countenance that he is satisfied 
that he has fallen in rather with a phi- 
lanthropist who manifests the singular 
faculty of appreciating all his good qual- 
ities at a glance, than a mere host ready 
to furnish a measure of lodgings and 
victuals for a stipulated price. It is more 
than likely that he would not have been 
half so affectionately received by his 
wife’s relations. If, however, his late ex- 
perience should lead him to be suspi- 
cious, the idea will occur to him that no 
matter what may be the private senti- 
ments of that individual, there cannot be 
much room for scalping in an arrange- 
ment in which four dollars and fifty cents 
per day are to cover all expenses. His 
faith in the non-elastic character of his 
contract is destined to be shaken the 
moment he enters the dining-room. At 
least, I found that the silent, supercilious 
personages who hand around the plates, 
one and all regarded me as an unwel- 
come addition, and one to whom no 
facilities should be extended beyond 
the strictest line of duty. Receiving no 
attention, I advance to the first table, 
and am about to lay my hand on the chair 
but am anticipated by a sudden flank 
movement on the part of one of these 
despots, who orders me off with the 
words, uttered in a tone of compassion- 
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ate reproof, “Engaged, sir.” The old 
gentleman in the gold spectacles and dis- 
playing a very well-developed double 
chin, sitting in the corner, raises his 
eyes in an enquiring manner. It is pain- 
fully evident that he regards me as an 
interloper against whose possible machi- 
nations it would be only the part of wis- 
dom at once to secure his pocket hand- 
kerchief. Somewhat bewildered, I cast 
my eyes around to discover another 
place. A vacant table appears in the 
distance. I make for it with desperate 
energy, but am again repulsed with 
great loss by the words “ Engaged, 
sir.” All eyes are now upon me. Forks 
and alas, sometimes knives, are stayed 
in their passage to the open mouths. I 
feel that there is only one method of ex- 
tricating myself from this embarrass- 
ment. I quietly slip a greenback into 
the hand of the unconcerned African by 
my side, who is at once converted into 
the most obsequious of servitors, and I 
am conducted in triumph to the very best 
seat in the whole dining-room, and left 
there to contemplate the rather tawdry 
beauties of the dinner-service. After the 
lapse of a half-hour, or thereabouts, the 
bright idea forced itself upon the mind 
of some one of the attendants that I re- 
quired something to eat, and that it was 
for that purpose I had takenaseat. He 
bends over me with an air of the most 
anxious solicitude to get my order. The 
soup is promptly brought, and probably 
also the fish, but then a forgetfulness 
begins to steal over his faculties as un- 
accountable as it is marked. The mo- 
ment I turn my eyes in the direction of 
that eccentric waiter, he immediately 
starts behind the screen which covers 
the way to the kitchen in hot pursuit of 
some dainty for another person. What 
could have produced so sudden and un- 
accountable change of manner is not at 
first very apparent. I hope I know 
enough not to address in this progres- 
sive age a functionary clothed with so 
much power for good or evil, with the 


opprobious title of “ waiter.” In all my 
communications with him I took care to 
preface my remarks with “steward,” 
but it was of no use—I have to re- 
sort to the old system. The touch of 
the coveted legal tender restores my 
capricious servitor to his original good 
humor. It is now demonstrated for the 
first time that there are hot plates in his 
resources, vegetables that had been 
boiled less than a week ago, and tit-bits 
most luscious and agreeable. 

Of all complicity in these nefarious 
proceedings I acquit, of course, the 
warm-hearted philanthropist who had 
received me with so much geniality at 
the office. It would be impossible for 
any hotel-keeper to maintain a strict 
watch upon every movement of all his 
employés. The case is to some extent 
as intractable as that of the hackman. 
It is not only beyond, but it defies, pro- 
gress. These little exactions, coupled 
with that of the absent-minded porter 
who follows you all over the halls when 
you descend in the morning, beating the 
revetlle with admirable dexterity upon 
the back of your coat, and refuses to 
abandon the firm resolve not to leave a 
bit of nap on it, unless, after the pecu- 
liar tactics of the organ-grinder, he is 
bought off with a handsome gratuity, 
cannot after all add a great deal to that 
sure bargain for a stipulated sum per 
day for the run of the establishment. 
And so the victim lets the days roll by, 
happily unconscious of the fate in store 
for him. In my case, when the day ar- 
rives for my departure, being a nervous 
individual and for many years the fierce 
calumniator of people that are constitu- 
tionally late, I give timely notice of 
the fact at the office, so that the bill 
may be made out in season. I may 
know myself exactly what the sum total 
was to a cent—so many days, at four 
dollars and fifty cents, amount to so 
much. There could be no mistake 
about that. But to arrive at that quo- 
tient, the “gentlemanly clerk” has to 
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overhaul a dozen ponderous, books, fig- 
ure away with great rapidity, ring the 
bell furiously a half-dozen times to get 
information from other departments, 
and cover paper enough for a bill in 
chancery. At last—at the very last 
gasp—at the shortest possible allowance 
for me to reach the particular wharf or 
station for which I am bound, the prec- 
ious document is completed. A glance 
at the sum total is all that is necessary 
to arrest the hand thrust into the pocket 
for the purpose of drawing out the pre- 
cise sum needed, carefully counted and 
rolled up some time before. The idea 
that first presents itself to the mind of the 
departing guest is that the gentlemanly 
person before him had by some inscrut- 
able process found out how much money 
he had, to the cent, and had laid his 
plans to secure it all. If he be a 
choleric man, he pays the bill with much 
vehemence of utterance, vowing the 
while that he will never again honor 
that establishment with his presence. 
If on the other hand he is not passion- 
ate, but of an inquiring turn of mind, 
he will proceed to scan the items. Be- 
longing to the latter class, after a mo- 
ment’s examination, I explode with the 
words: “* Why, Mr. Clerk, I have never 
ordered a carriage at the office since I 
have been in the hotel. I have invari- 
ably paid the hackman myself; and all 
of this charge for carriage hire is incor- 
rect.” The gentlemanly clerk eyes me 
with the air of a person who is determ- 
ined to permit me to make as great a 
fool of myself as it is possible. The 
porter, standing off at a little distance, 
manifests a determination that, squirm 
as I might, the baggage could not be 
got out of that house till the bill was 
paid to the last cent. In another mo- 
ment I again expostulate: “Why, 
Mr. Clerk, I have not ordered one extra 
dinner. I have always dined alone. I 
could not help myself, for I have no ac- 
quaintances—all this is wrong.” The 
gentlemanly clerk looks on composedly 
Vot. I—10 
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to see for his own satisfaction how many 
excuses I can frame to evade the just 
demands upon me. The porters gather 
around for the purpose of impressing 
fully in their memories the likeness of 
this last Jeremy Diddler. Once more 
I find voice: “But I have never or- 
dered a bottle of champagne—I never 
drink ”—but before I get through half 
what I had to say, the gentlemanly 
clerk changes his manner entirely and 
stretches forth his hand for the bill with 
the words: “I beg your pardon, sir. 
These items have been copied by mis- 
take from the bill of another gentleman ; 
I shall strike them all out.” 

This, at the first glance, might appear 
to be a very futile sort of business, but 
a law of general average comes in to 
explain it away. The number of chol- 
eric guests is much greater than any one 
would suppose. The system yields in 
some hotels $50,000 to $60,000 per an- 
num, and itis all,as may readily be per- 
ceived, clear profit. Indeed, there is a 
tradition of cases in which large sums 
have been charged in the bill “ for drinks 
at the bar ” to ladies, though it is scarcely 
necessary to say that women’s rights 
have not progressed yet far enough to 
secure for the gentler sex the privilege’ 
of public imbibation. It may be that this 
violent craving for securing possession 
of other men’s goods—this auri sacra 
James which renders scalping respect- 
able if it can be done without exposure 
to legal consequences—is owing to the 
fact that we never manifest any desire to 
examine very closely into the modes and 
appearances by which fortune is acquir- 
ed. If it be notorious that the income 
is ample and the bank account large, 
there is no necessity for questioning 
except as to the probable gross amount. 
It matters very little with us whether 
the capital was amassed by fair means 
or foul. The great fact is capital, for 
capital is nobility. But in the old and, 
as we delight to describe them, effete 
civilizations of Europe, other deities 
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are worshipped more fervently than 
Mammon. I enter Paris, therefore, with 
the consoling reflection that here at least 
no person plots and stays awake o’nights 
scheming for the possession of some- 
thing that ‘legitimately belongs to me. 
These people are devoted to that very 
unsubstantial thing called “ glory.” 
They delight in nothing more than dying 
serenely in range of heavy artillery. The 
great ambition of every Frenchman is 
to get dramatically killed. Where such 
ideas prevail there can be no scalping. 

I was confirmed in these views by the 
demure aspect of the class whose duty it 
is to introduce the stranger to his fellow- 
citizens—the hackmen. There was a 
subdued look about them which spoke 
either of great piety, or great oppression 
on the part of the municipal authorities. 
Their only peculiarity appeared to be an 
impressible desire to drink to the health 
of every individual with whom they may 
be brought into these close and confi- 
dent relations that must always exist 
between the driver and the driven. They 
are priests of the goddess Hygiéne, and 
their ambition is to pour out libations in 
her honor. My French host receives 
me with far less demonstrations of af- 
fection than the New York Boniface. 
The hotel is the property of a joint-stock 
company. He is only the agent of the 
company. The object is of course to 
make money. The guest is never known 
by any other name than the number in 
his book. I soon found out the System 
here is essentially one of detail. I en- 
gage a room ata stipulated price per day, 
with an extra sum for service. The 
supposition is that this includes every- 
thing connected with lodging. It is 
therefore with no little surprise that I 
find a squad of servants coming up the 
stairs with my bill at the close of the 
week. What phantasy of book-keeping 
by even quadrmple entry could have cov- 
ered a yard and a half of paper with the 
simple account of rent for a week at so 
much per day? Unhappy man that I 
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am, I find on inspection that I was rash 
enough to order clean sheets the day I 
arrived, under the impression that they 
had not been changed by an oversight, 
and the changing of sheets, except on 
the first day of every month, is an extra 
charge. The next item was for candles. 
The joint-stock company were entirely 
too shrewd to furnish their rooms with 
gas. It would be difficult to find out 
how much each lodger burned. They 
accordingly guaranteed no other light but 
thatofthesun. But the great advantage 
of the candle business is that they are to 
be changed every day. No person that 
has any respect for himself would think 
of going to bed by the fiame of a candle 
which he had not ocular proof was light- 
ed for the first time that night. There 
appears to be something unspeakably 
debasing ina dougée half-burned. Then 
followed a fearful array of clean towels 
and a franc a day for the privilege of 
looking at a magnificent person with a 
steel chain around his neck whom I was 
in the habit of meeting occasionally on 
the stair-case. Itturns out also that the 
entire business is managed in accord- 
ance with the rigid and unbending laws 
of supply and demand. These laws are 
determined by the developments at the 
office. Three persons yesterday applied 
for permission to subject themselves to 
the scalping process of the company. 
It was found that no accommodation 
could be furnished them. The fact is 
immediately brought to the knowledge 
of the management that the article they 
for sale has a higher value than they have 
had placed upon itthemselves. The re- 
sult is that the rent of rooms is increas- 
ed all around ten per cent. Every time 
the house becomes filled and travelers 
are turned away, the same process is 
repeated. 

In the restaurant the appetites of the 
customers are gauged upon the most 
liberal calculations—prices ditto. The 
soup is sufficient for three—and all the 
other dishes for two. People who get 
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up betimes in the morning, therefore, 
find it to their advantage to hunt for 
provant in couples, for the public caterer 
never thinks of making an additional 
charge for extra plates, knives and forks. 
He knows that what he furnishes for 
one is sufficient for two, but then there 
are sO many persons traveling alone! 
There are calculations which set forth 
the exact percentage of profit, but I am 
not sufficiently skilled in statistics to 
elucidate them. The garcon in unim- 
peachable dress-coat and white cravat, 
who waits upon you, had paid a large 
bonus for the privilege. The contract 
is for the permission to extract the pin- 
feathers from the birds which the pro- 
prietor has already plucked. The tra- 
ditional gratuity is five per cent. of the 
amount paid. In bringing back the 
change on a plate, with the small coins 
heaped up in admirable confusion, he 
always contrives to conceal a franc or 
two under the bill. The expectation is 
that you, being a magnificent foreigner, 
utterly contemptuous of money, and 
only troubled in your mind as to the 
most expeditious manner of getting rid 
of it, will sweep off the pile into your 
pocket and then hand him the regulated 
subsidy, ostensibly for an enthusiastic 
bumper in your honor, but in reality for 
the payment of the dues of this humble 
financier in the Credit Mobilier. If you 
call his attention to the fact that the 
change is not correct, he will proceed to 
count it over with a look of the greatest 
disdain, but though he may insist upon 
the soundness of his mathematical ac- 
quirements, the discrepancy will still 
remain. If you should adhere to your 
original position he will shuffle the whole 
with much apparent warmth and then 
the missing francs will come to light 
from under the bill. The wine butler, 
dressed in deep black, even to his apron, 
pale and cadaverous—suggestive in his 
every look of vast vaults—brings you 
wine laid out in a wicker basket and 
covered with the “dust of ages.” He 
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lays it carefully down on the table, and 
with a meaning look gives you to under- 
stand that there is not another man in 
the world, save only his father confessor, 
to whom he would give such a treat for 
love or money. There is @f course a 
very heavy charge for this rare beverage, 
but all the trouble that it cost this som- 
bre subterranean to get it up was a roll 
or two in the sand and gravel of the back 
yard just before he laid it in the wicker 
cradle. Indeed the way in which he 
swung it around his head after the fash- 
ion of a dumb-bell, in the rear of the 
premises, is in sharp contrast with the 
tenderness and care manifested on en- 
tering the saloon. 

When I enter this store, which dis- 
plays in its window the inviting an- 
nouncement in a strange land, “ Eng- 
lish spoken here,” I am received with 
every demonstration of respect and en- 
thusiasm. The exquisitely gotten-up 
gentleman who with so many smiles 
and bows waits upon me, looks at me 
with singular intensity. Experience, 
however, has taught me that the object 
of his scrutiny is to determine by a quick 
mental calculation how much of a shave 
I am likely to stand. The article I 
want he tells me with the most charming 
confidence, he will sell, seeing that it is 
Z who propose to purchase, for a sum 
four times more than its value. The 
chances are that if I leave the place in 
disgust, a messenger ef the establish- 
ment “will touch me on the shoulder 
before I have turned the corner and 
inform me that his employer begs the 
distinguished honor of saying a word to 
me. On my return I am informed that 
I can have the article at an abatement, 
because the house desires to secure my 
good offices in obtaining the trade of my 
countrymen. If I should still object, 
and- name the sum I am willing to give, 
the horrified shopman will lift his shoul- 
ders higher than his head, roll his eyes 
in the most fearful manner, mutter some- 
thing incoherently about sure and speedy 
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bankruptcy, and wind up by folding the 
article carefully in paper and handing it 
to me on the terms proposed, with an 
alacrity quite in contrast with the pre- 
ceding alarm and depression. The 
tailor whom I employ to make a coat, 
agrees to manufacture it at a price so low 
that I begin to flatter myself that there 
is something in my manner that sup- 
presses the intending scalper. I know 
from the prices that I have heard that 
he has bound himself to me at twenty 
per cent. less than the usual rates; but 
when the garment comes home I am 
somewhat astonished to find that there 
is not a bit of lining in it. “How is 
this,” I may wrathfully exclaim—“ there 
is no lining in this coat—why have you 
dared to bring me a garment not half 


finished?” “Ah, Monsieur, I have 
made you a coat, as I promised. It 
will look exquisitely upon you. There 


fis no lining in it, but Monsieur did not 
contract for lining. I can put it in if he 
sdesires, but it will be twenty-five per 
cent. more.” 

The limits of a magazine article pre- 
vent me from setting forth the peculiari- 
ties of John Bull in this line of business. 
He does the thing up in a different style, 
but entirely in consonance with his own 
ponderous self. He charges a good 
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round sum for every accommodation. 
If the shadow of a Lord had once fallen 
across his threshold, he will make every 
wayfarer pay something for the honor 
of being entertained in an establishment 
which had once sheltered the descendant 
of a successful freebooter. His most 
elaborate contrivances: are to prevent 
me from cheating him. If I order a 
slice of corned beef for my breakfast 
the order has to be noted by the clerk 
of the dining-room, entered by the su- 
perintendent of the kitchen, counter- 
signed by the carver, and checked by 
the auditor, before it can reach me. 
This is to make sure of what I did order 
and to prevent slices of cold corned 
beef from being surreptitiously conveyed 
away by the back-door. He, too, col- 
lects a certain sum for service in the 
bill, but that fact does not prevent Sarah 
Jane, the chambermaid, (as the fact of a 
departure is telegraphed by some mys- 
terious process through all the halls 
and corridors) from singing out at the 
top of her voice: “Jemima, Jemima, 
get the key for forty-six—he is going 
away ”—an announcement which is al- 
ways sure to line your way out with a 
regiment of female domestics, each 
expecting, if not clamorous for, buck- 
sheesh. 
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LAMATH City was, but is not. 
K Its destruction is complete. It 
has not even left a ruin for a memento. 
A lonely cabin may mark ‘ts site, but 
the tenants know nothing of the city 
that was, and was to be. History 
scarcely recognizes the place; no con- 
nected record has been made of its an- 
nals. Although not a score of years 


have elapsed since the city was pro- 
jected, its site selected after remarkable 
adventures, its houses built, and its 
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founders made millionaires in their own 
confident anticipations, it is doubtful to 
the present writer whether one of them 
remains in the land of the living. For 
many of the facts here stated, I am in- 
debted to a pioneer who has passed 
away. 

The gold placers on the banks of 
the Trinity river were discovered in 
the spring of 1849, and it was soon 
found that the diggings were rich and 
extensive. In October and November 
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a large number of miners had collected 
there, but they found the high cost of 
provisions to be a serious drawback to 
their profits, for the freight from Sacra- 
mento by land—at that time there 
were no steamers above Sacramento— 
amounted to a dollar per pound. All 
their provisions, save a little venison, 
and all their tools came by that route, a 
distance of three hundred miles, one- 
third of the way over high and rugged 
mountains, covered with snow for three 
or four months in the year. The miners 
of the Trinity understood the import- 
ance of discovering some good port on 
‘ the coast near their mines, from which 
supplies might be obtained at a less ex- 
pense. They had heard of Trinidad 
harbor, and Trinity river had been 
named upon the supposition that it 
emptied into that bay. The Klamath 
and Rogue rivers were known at the 
places where the road connecting the 
Sacramento to the Wallamett valley 
crossed them, and the mouth of the 
former river was known, and it was sup- 
posed that the Klamath was a branch of 
it. The coast between Bodega and the 


* Columbia river had never been exam- 


ined carefully, and the particulars of its 
conformation were matters of conjec- 
ture. Humboldt bay, and the mouth of 
the Klamath, had not been discovered. 
The miners felt great confidence in the 
richness and extent of the mines in the 
valley of the Trinity ; they did not doubt 
the existence of a fine harbor at the 
mouth of their river ; and they presumed 
that the founders of the new seaport 
would soon become rich by selling lots, 
like Sutter, Weber, and ‘the proprietors 
of various towns near the bay of San 
Francisco, 

It was under the influence of these 
ideas that two parties started from the 
mines of Northern California in the fall 
of 1849, to find a harbor and build a 
seaport on the coast, about latitude 
forty-one degrees. Such a project, seen 
in the light of the present time, may ap- 
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pear wild and absurd, but years ago 
things were seen differently. The miners 
were mostly men who had come fresh 
from cities or from farms, with ne 
knowledge of gold-mining or auriferous 
deposits, and many of then®were com- 
pletely bewildered by the abundance of 
the precious metal. They who had never 
had fifty dollars in coin found them- 
selves dividing their dust in tin cups 
every evening. The derivation of the 
placer gold from quartz veins was not 
understood, and the idea was common 
that the metal had been thrown out by 
a volcano, and that some lucky miner 
would at no distant day find the foun- 
tain-head and the lava-like stream of 
gold running down the mountain side, 
and waiting only for the hammer and 
cold chisel to yield a ton a-day to the 
finder, and to every one whom he should 
admit to a claim on the lead. More 
than once the rumor obtained currency 
that this place had actually been found, 
and*more than once had it happened 
within my own hearing that sane, hard- 
working, sensible men have seriously 
discussed the question whether it would 
be cheaper and safer to haul the gold 
away in wagons or to pack it on mules 
after several tons had been collected. 
I have myself taken part in such discus- 
sions, imagining that there was no rea- 
sonable doubt about getting the gold. 
The whole country was supposed to be 
underlaid with gold. With such opin- 
ions for the premises, the conclusion 
that a great city must be built up on the 
coast was, perhaps, logical. 

I have said that two parties started to 
found the seaport of the northern mines. 
One went by sea, the other by land. 
The former discovered the mouth of the 
Klamath river, and founded Klamath 
city; the latter discovered Humboldt 
bay, and led to the establishment of the 
first settlement there. 

The Klamath party went down through 
the Sacramento valley to San Francisco, 
from which port they started in the brig 
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Cameo, in February, 1850. There were 
eight persons in the original party, but 
some other passengers went in the same 
vessel. After a tedious voyage of four 
weeks, baffled by head winds, and beaten 
about by fierce storms, they reached 
Rocky Point, near the present site of 


. Crescent City, and there ten of them— 


two of the San Francisco passengers 
having joined them—ianded, and the 
others returned with the brig to San 
Francisco. The ten adventurers sepa- 
rated into two equal squads, one under 
Ehrenberg, the other under Bertrand, 
the latter taking the life-boat and going 
by sea, the former going by land. 

The land party, composed of Herman 
Ehrenberg, J. T. Tyson, William Bullis, 
A. Heepe and Mr. Gunns, started first, 
and on the seventh of April were on their 
way from Rocky Point. They passed 
many Indian rancherias, but the red 
men never waited for their approach. 
At noon on the tenth they arrived on 
the summit of the mountain north of the 
Klamath river, and saw before them a 
magnificent stream, three quarters of a 
mile wide, studded with islands, which, 
as well as the banks and mountains, 
were clothed in luxuriant foliage. 
Breakers off the mouth of the river in- 
dicated the presence of a bar, but a 
patch of smooth water showed the posi- 
tion of an entrance three hundred yards 
wide. Nor was the scene inanimate. 
Thousands of Indians were busy spear- 
ing salmon and seals on the beach. 
They played or caught fish, while the 
sea lions roared out in the breakers. 
On the banks were numerous huts, with 
their curling smoke. Swift canoes were 
gliding over the water. The Indians 
whooped and the surf roared. 

The appearance of the white men 
caused a great excitement and commo- 
tion among the Indians. They aban- 
doned their play and fishing, and collected 
hurriedly to arm themselves with bows, 
arrows and double-edged knives two 
feet long. Some painted themselves 


with fantastic colors. The women and 
children ran away to hide in the brush- 
wood, while the braves, about two hun- 
dred in number, posted themselves in 
one of the nearest villages, and there 
with their loud talking and screeching 
make a noise like a flock of paroquets. 
The five adventurers did not like the 
looks of the long knives, but nothing 
could be more dangerous to them than 
retreat, so they put their hands on their 
revolvers and marched boldly up. Wher 
they reached a large hut, which pro- 
tected them against any attack from the 
rear, they stopped and commenced a 
“talk” by signs, such as are used by 
the trappers in the Roeky Mountains, 
and are understood by many of the 
tribes. These Indians however know 
nothing of that mode of communication. 
One fellow stepped out in advance of 
his fellows and delivered a loud and long 
oration; and another and another fol- 
lowed. The whites supposed that the 
speakers wanted to know what business 
the new-comers had in their country. 
Long before the orators had exhausted 
their eloquence, some of the squaws, 
who had been watching the proceedings ~ 
from the thickets, and evidently did not 
consider the invaders dangerous, came 
out from their hiding places and went 
up with their children to the strangers. 
The latter, who had come prepared for 
such occasions, distributed presents of 
beads and little trinkets among them to 
their great delight ; and they seemed to 
be exceedingly amused by observing 
that the youngest and prettiest squaws 
received the most and the best presents. 
The orators were much offended at the 
conduct of the squaws and the white 
men, but soon forgot their dignity and 
were begging for beads and fish hooks. 
The danger of war having been thus 
averted, the white men induced the In- 
dians to carry them across the river in 
canoes to the southern side of the river, 
which seemed best fitted for the founda- 
tion ofa city. There they proceeded to 
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take up claims upon the site of the new 
seaport, each calling the other to wit- 
ness that he laid claim to a tract of one 
hundred and sixty acres, in accordance 
with the preémption laws of the United 
States. 

They then continued their way south- 
ward along the beach. On the eleventh 
they discovered gold on the beach at 
Gold Bluff, but agreed that they would 
keep their discovery secret until they 
should be able to reap the chief profit 
from it; and it was kept a secret for 
nearly six months, though not even then 
did any of this party derive profit from 
those diggings. 

They arrived at Trinidad on the thir- 
teenth of April, but instead of finding 
the place unoccupied save by the Indian, 
they found five hundred white men there, 
with many houses finished and unfin- 
ished, and several vessels which had 
left San Francisco after the Cameo, 
lying at anchor in the harbor. All the 
land near the seaport of Trinidad had 
already been claimed, and as the Kla- 
math party were too late to make their 
fortunes there, they turned back without 
revealing the discoveries which they had 
made. 

During all this time Ehrenberg’s 
party had heard nothing of Bertrand 
and the life-boat, and it was feared that 
they were lost. As a boat and some 
more men were necessary for the pur- 
pose of exploring the river and estab- 
lishing the city, some friends were 
hunted up, admitted to the secret and 
a share in the speculation; and they 
were sent off in a boat at night so that 
they should not be followed by a crowd 
of interlopers. The land party started 
at the same time. They arrived on the 
sixteenth at the Klamath, and three 
days later they sounded the entrance to 
the river and found twenty feet of water 
at low tide. All were satisfied with the 
harbor, the river, the city site and the 
prospects of coming wealth. Ehren- 
berg surveyed the claims of the individ- 
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uals in the party and the streets and lots 
of Klamath City, making liberal reserva- 
tions for school houses, public buildings 
and public squares. As the preémption 
law requires cultivation, every man began 
to cultivate a very small portion of his 
tract. Some commenced to build log 
houses, and others were content to live 
in tents. On the twenty-fourth Dr. 
Bertrand arrived alone, in a very forlorn 
condition. His boat had been upset in 
a gale and all his companions drowned. 
The next day John Winchester arrived 
from Trinidad with a party of men anx- 
ious to have a part in the enterprise and 
profit of the new city. A month later 
the brig Sterra Nevada arrived with 
supplies for the Klamath Company, and 
she was the first vessel to enter the 
Klamath River. The brig Laura Vir- 
ginia visited the port on the eleventh of 
May, and on the fifteenth a party started 
out in three canoes to explore the river 
and to found a town at head of steam- 
boat navigation. They were absent 
only three days, and returned with the 
loss of a man (who had been drowned) 
and all their provisions, arms, etc. They 
reported that the Indians had been very 
hostile, had upset their canoes and plun- 
dered them. But Klamath City could 
never attain the metropolitan greatness 
to which it aspired without tributary 
towns on the rivers and free access to 
the mines. It would not do-to let the 
Indians have their own way. No sacri- 
fice was to be spared, no danger was to 
be shunned, if it stood in the way of 
Klamath City. A land party were there- 
fore sent out to explore the river. They 
found their journey very arduous, for 
the country near the mouth of the Kla- 
math is a dense jumble of rugged hills ; 
but they succeeded in reaching the 
mouth of the Trinity, fifty miles above 
Klammath City, after eight days of hard 
travel, and then they came back in two 
days by water. Another party soon 
afterwards went up the river in boats, 
punished the thieves who had plundered 
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the first party, and recovered the stolen 
property. 

The people of Klamath City were not 
idle during the summer. They erected 
twenty houses, laid out gardens, began 
to cultivate farms, made arrangements to 
have ocean steamers enter their port on 
the way between San Francisco and the 
Columbia, prepared to have a steamboat 
on the Klamath, laid out a town at the 
head of navigation, sent out parties 
which discovered new diggings along 
the Klamath and Trinity Rivers, and 
established communication with the 
mining camps about Weaverville for a 
time. 

Confidence -in the new city ran high, 
but trade did not come immediately from 
the mines. The ascent of the river was 
difficult, the Indians were troublesome, 
and there were no good trails over the 
mountains, between Weaverville and the 
head of navigation. 

But Klamath City received its death- 
blow from an unexpected source. Its 
harbor suddenly became inaccessible. 
The first severe storm of the fall threw 
a bar across the mouth of the river, or 
rather two overlapping bars, and the 
water poured out between them with a 
current which no steamer could stem. 
Hopes were entertained that the Federal 
government might be induced to appro- 
priate $30,000 for the improvement of 
the harbor, but they could not afford to 
wait for the action of Congress; and 
besides that, the mines in the Trinity 
and Klamath valleys had not proved so 
rich and extensive as they expected. 
Finally the new city was abandoned 
before it was a year old, having cost 
many thousands of dollars and the lives 
of twenty-nine white men, who were 
drowned or killed by Indians. At this 
day Klamath City has not a white in- 
habitant, and Trinidad has not as many 
as it had within a month after it was laid 
out. 

Such is the brief and unfortunate his- 
tory of Klamath City. Some of the 
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collateral incidents have a peculiar in- 
terest. Mention has been already made 
ofa party which went by land to establish 
a seaport for the northern mines. It 
consisted of eight men, Josiah Gregg, 
L. K. Wood, D. A. Buck, — Van Dusen, 
J. B. Truesdell, C. C. Southard, Isaac 
Wilson and T. Sebring, who started 
from Rich Bar on the Trinity River, on 
the fifth of November, 1849, with a dozen 
horses and mules, and provisions for ten 
days, trusting to their rifles for game. 
They were in the midst of hostile In- 
dians, in a very rugged country; anda 
very severe storm which continued with 
little interruption for several months 
set in about the time they left Rich 
Bar ; but they were determined to seek 
their fortunes on the coast without loss 
of time, and on they went. They reach- 
ed the ocean about latitude forty-one 
degrees, fifteen minutes, after five weeks 
of toil and privation, during which some 
of their mules died of starvation, and 
they themselves narrowly escaped the 
same fate. For several days they had 
no food save bitter nuts, of which they 
could not eat more than six or eight at 
a time, for a larger number acted as an 
emetic. After two days and a half of 
such fare, they came upon five grizzly 
bears, all of which they killed. When 
they reached the beach they obtained 
clams and mussels in abundance; but 
here differences arose, and the party 
were so much worn down and discour- 
aged by their sufferings, that they were 
anxious to get to the settlements as 
soon as possible. With this object 
they started to follow the coast south- 
ward. They had gone but a short dis- 
tance, before Wood, who was too weak 
to walk, and whose horse was too weak 
to carry him, made a bargain with an 
Indian chief to live with him, and sup- 
ply him with elk meat, on condition of 
protection for himself and his horse. 
The others of the party objected to this 
arrangement, and succeeded in per- 
suading Wood to go on with them, he 
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to purchase one of Truesdell’s mules 
for one hundred dollars. At the mouth 
of Mad River, Gregg wished to take the 
latitude, but the remainder of the party 
did not care whether the place should 
ever be identified thereafter or not, and 
they refused to wait for him, whereupon 
he flew into a violent rage and cursed 
them. This incident suggested the name 
for the stream. On the twentieth of De- 
cember Buck discovered Humboldt Bay, 
which they called Trinity Bay, but the 
name of Humboldt, given to it by a 
vessel which came shortly afterwards, 
prevailed over theirs. Soon after leaving 
the bay, they separated into two parties, 
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one following the coast and the other 
going up the valley of Eel River. Both 
parties reached the settlements in Rus- 
sian River valley in the latter part of the 
winter, after enduring great sufferings. 
Wood had his hip dislocated by a grizzly 
bear. The news which they brought of the 
discovery of a secure bay attracted much 
attention among the people of Sonoma 
County, and a party was immediately 
organized to go and take possession. 
This party numbering nineteen men with 
three ox teams started from Sonoma in 
March ; they formed the first white set- 
tlement on Humboldt, and laid Off the 
towns which still exist there. 





IN BLOSSOM-TIME. 


It’s O my heart, my heart! 
To be out in the sun and sing; 

To sing and shout in the fields about, 
In the balm and the blossoming. 


Sing loud, O bird in the tree, 
O bird, sing loud in the sky, 

And honey-bees, blacken the clover-beds— 
There are none of you glad as I. 


The leaves laugh low in the wind, 
Laugh low: with the wind at play ; 
And the odorous call of the flowers all 

Entices my soul away. 


For O but the world is fair, is fair, 
And O but the world is sweet! 

I will out in the gold of the blossoming mold 
And sit at the Master’s feet. 


And the lové my heart would speak 
I will fold in the lily’s rim, 

That the lips of the blossom, more pure and meek, 
May offer it up to Him. 


Then sing in the hedgerow green, O Thrush, 
O Skylark, sing in the blue; 

Sing loud, sing clear, that the King may hear, 
And my soul shall sing with you. 
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SOME TALK ABOUT DRUNKENNESS. 


HEN it is considered that a 
comprehensive review of the 
subject of Drunkenness would involve 
not only some examination into its va- 
rious character—its causes, methods, 
prevention, cure and its consequences— 
but also into its history, geography, 
poetry, its romance, literature and phi- 
losophy—a review which would invade 
the special provinces of the physician, 
the sociologist, the philanthropist and 
the political economist—it is obvious 
that the thing cannot be done within the 
limits of one modern magazine. It is 
equally obvious that the dignity of the 
subject, venerable in its antiquity and 
striking in its vitality, renders it at once 
interesting, curious and instructive. 

Glancing along the records of hu- 
manity, from the days of Noah to these 
present, it would appear that Byron’s 
famous line is but the statement of a 
law of human nature: “Man, being 
reasonable, must get drunk.” The sav- 
age, wherever Nature has endowed him 
with sufficient ingenuity to turn properly 
to account the raw material which she 
has distributed with a bounty significant 
of design, becomes as royally intoxi- 
cated as did ever his late Majesty, the 
first gentleman of Europe. Of course, 
an essay of this character cannot pass 
the threshold of its subject without an 
allusion to that symposium in celebra- 
tion of the subsidence of water, which 
has attached to the name of Noah an 
unmerited reproach. The patriarch did 
no more on that occasion than his de- 
scendant of London, Pekin or San Fran- 
cisco would this day repeat—he got very 
drunk indeed. 

The history of the Jews is largely a re- 
cord of calamities, flowing from undue in- 
dulgence by somebody or other in the 
flowing bowl. The reprehensible habits 


of the Assyrians are matters of history. 
The catastrophe which overtook Bel- 
shazzar in his cups is familiar to all. 
The Egyptians have placed themselves 
upon the record, and in the pleasing 
page of Wiikinson one is pained to re- 
mark an Egyptian female of the better 
sort, supported by her handmaidens, 
and suffering the last extremity of vin- 
ous excess. The story of Greece is 
redolent of intoxication. In the in- 
structive fables of that wonderful my- 
thology, whenever they wanted a god 
out of the way they straightway brought 
him strong drink. In the persons of 
Alexander and Alcibiades, we learn at 
how early a period the army had at- 
tained notoriety for its irregularities. 
It was reserved to Rome to plunge into 
the last abyss of fierce and foul indulg- 
ence, till she sunk beneath the onslaught 
of the barbarians from beyond the Dan- 
ube, and the dark curtain of the middle 
ages fell upon the drama of European 
civilization. The true story of chivalry 
is one continuous record of riot and ex- 
cess. , Richard of the Lion Heart, a no- 
torious gormandiser, would fall down at 
his cups. The Christian Knights of 
Spain were sadly given to tippling, and 
on more than one occasion paid dearly 
to their infidel enemy for the gratifica- 
tion of this propensity. The holy fathers 
of the Church were renowned beyond 
their secular sons, both for the goodli- 
ness of their vintage and their power of 
punishing it. In a modern day, what 
can be more charming than the frank ir- 
regularities of the Courts of the Stuarts, 
more impressive than the steady hard 
drinking of Queen Anne’s wits, more 
edifying than the tremendous nights of 
the Wild Prince and Poyns—when my 
Lord Holland’s son would go to bed 
once in a week or so—more interesting 
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than the very honest square imbibation 
of the generation not yet passed wholly 
away, or more gratifying than the con- 
trast presented by these our own times, 
when habitual intoxication has become 
disreputable, and even modest excess 
is discountenanced by the more rigid. 

In this brief glance we have traced the 
trail of the serpent, from the Noachian 
epoch to the present. It justifies the 
assertion that the weakness for strong 
waters is inherent in humanity ; that the 
tendency of civilization is both to mode- 
rate and educate it, and rather to eradi- 
cate than perpetuate it. We mean, the 
tendency which is effected through force 
of public opinion, and the social system 
of rewards and punishments. We should 
be pained to class amongst the good 
fruits of that civilization of which we are 
somewhat prone to boast, the inquisi- 
torial legislation of zealots, ignorant 
alike of human history and nature. 

But it is necessary to limit the field of 
our inquiries, and determine the points 
for investigation. We remark, that the 
medical man has already taken it in 
hand, and in the admirable pages of Dr. 
Macnish’s “ Anatomy of Drunkenness ” 
will be found the conclusions of a Glas- 
gow physician, who, to opportunities 
unexcelled for observation, is under- 
stood to have united a systematic course 
of experiment. The history and geog- 
raphy, the poetry and romance, of 
drunkenness are rather collateral to an 
examination of the subject in its prac- 
tical bearings. Between the spheres of 
the professional philanthropist, the po- 
litical economist, and our own, there is 
a great gulf fixed. And thus we restrict 
our field to the personal, domestic and 
social relations of drunkenness, and in 
a limited sense, to its philosophy. But 
here we encounter at the outset the ne- 
cessity of a definition. 

Our title word is one offensive both 
to the eye and ear, and by it we intend 
something injurious both to the mind 
and morals. We may make the distinc- 
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tion between drunkenness and intoxica- 
tion. The latter expresses a mental 
condition, varying from the slight vin- 
ous excitement in which neither artic- 
ulation nor locomotion are materially 
impaired, to the last stage of spirituous 
prostration. The former word implies 
a Habit. A man may—and we conceive 
that they are comparatively few who, on 
no single occasion, have offended in this 
regard—pass the five several degrees of 
exhilaration, elevation, depression, in- 
coherence and prostration, and yet not 
be amenable to the charge of Drunken- 
ness. It is possible that he may never 
again drink five glasses of wine at a 
sitting. Or, on the other hand, he may, 
while preserving both his elocution and 
perpendicular, habitually attain a sodden 
state, which falls fully within our defini- 
tion. It appears fair, therefore, to say 
that by drunkenness may be understood 
such Aaditual indulgence as enfeebles 
the faculties and muddles the under- 
standing—varying in degree from the 
habit of occasional excess to the habit 
of continual intemperance. . 

The methods by which a habit of 
drinking is formed are peculiar and 
worthy of note. Commonly, the first 
step toward a habit of drinking is a too 
liberal indulgence at social meetings and 
This thing may be 
kept up for a few years, and the amiable 
social agriculturist then harvest his oats, 
sober and settle down, become a moral 
and model member of society. Young 
Hopeful is not yet cast into outer dark- 
ness, nor is his offence rank before 
heaven. Retribution is pending in the 
latent headache, and remorse on the 
morrow shall torture him no less than 
the throbbing temples. This is a good 
time to let Hopeful alone. It is a bad 
time for preaching sermons. If the 
latter be compounded of wickedness, 
perdition, filial ingratitude, grey hairs 
and the grave, they will be unjust, exaspe- 
rating and untrue, and Hopeful knows 
it. About this time, ten sensible words 
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from a sensible friend will be received 
with humility, and reach the seat of the 
complaint. After some persistence in 
the practices of occasional excess, the 
head becomes seasoned and ceases to 
ache ; it is tougher and requires more 
to upset it; when upset, the entire sys- 
tem, digestive and nervous, is upset 
with it; recuperation is slower and more 
difficult. The occasional excess has 
now become a habit. Day-time drink- 
ing, generally at bar-rooms, is much 
affected among us, and is all thoroughly 
bad. The stimulus which quickens the 
faculties beyond their normal activity, is 
followed by a reaction, during which 
they are depressed equally below it. 
This uncomfortable and disagreeable 
condition is only to be overcome by a 
somewhat tedious process of recovery, 
or by further stimulant.* Under the 
latter, the mental activity soon becomes 
feverishness, and the power of concen- 
tration is enfeebled. This has probably 
been the universal experience of even 
quite moderate drinkers of this sort. 
Confessedly, relief from the dullness of 
reaction is the less disagreeably obtained 
by keeping up a full head of steam, and 
hence there is always a certain prospect 
that a man who subjects himself to the 
necessity for relief will adopt this means 
of procuring it. And when his mental 
machinery has acquired the habit of 
feverish action toward the close of bank- 
ing hours, he is next apt to find evidence 
of it in the condition of his banking ac- 
count. 

The methods of cure next demand at- 
tention. And here we meet a first ob- 
stacle in the condition of the patient’s 
mind. (We speak of him as a patient 
because there is something in him to be 
cured: not intending to imply that the 
habit of drunkenness itself is of the na- 
ture*of disease ; that idea is a delusion 
and snare. It is untrue. Drunkenness 


is a voluntary thing.) In Mr. Dickens’ 
admirable character of Mr. Dolls (Our 
Mutual Friend) we have an example of 
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humanity in its last stage of alcoholic 
degradation, and of those “horrors” and 
“trembles” which differ only in degree 
from conditions, mental and physical, 
familiar to all hard and many steady 
drinkers. Mr. Dolls shivers into door- 
ways to have out his fit of trembles, and 
holds on to lamp-posts, moaning in terror 
of imagined dangers. Before anything in- 
telligible can be got out of him, he must 
be wound up with potations. The gentle- 
man who, o’mornings, imbibes ether com- 
pounds through a straw until he is steady 
enough to convey them by both hands to 
his mouth, will next (very like Dolls) 
slink away in undefined dread of his fel- 
low men, and secretly wind himself up to 
the pitch necessary for facing them. And 
ordinarily this dread, this vague terror, 
will have first to be met and overcome 
before such a hold can be got upon the 
man’s mind as will give any hope of his 
resisting the craving for relief which is 
procured through indulgence. The men- 
tal depression of dyspeptics is familiar. 
It is as nothing to the utter and hopeless 
gloom of a hard drinker during the 
earlier stages of convalescence. Shat- 
tered in nerves, possessed of a name- 
less terror, whipped of conscience, sleep- 
less, hopeless, aimless and desperate, 
nothing can be done with the creature 
until he be first got out of this state. It 
is now that they kill themselves. If work 
of any kind is required it cannot be 
given—unless under the stimulus of a 
winding-up. What the man must have 
is a chance for rest. This is imperative. 
The mere craving of the physical system 
for its stimulant is overcome within a 
short time. With air, exercise and diet 
the abused stomach will recover tone, 
and the nerves tension. But mental pros- 
tration continues longer. Recovery is 
slow, and for a while insensible. The 
man is stupid: a condition extremely 
trying to patience and principle. But 
the faculties will gradually resume their 
normal action, and now it will be possi- 
ble to hold out a motive which may be 
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strong enough to effect radical cure. A 
mistake is not unfrequently made by 
well-meaning friends: they will remon- 
strate with the patient, ignoring the fact 
that he sees even more clearly than they 
the force of all and more than they can 
urge ! and yet is unable to exercise the 
control which they preach. The man, 
at the time, is irresponsible; and re- 
straint, friendly or forcible—actual re- 
straint—is what is needed. If he canbe 
shut up somewhere—sent off somewhere 
—kept under guard anyhow, till the first 
few days of horgors are passed, he will 
be reasonable, humble and tractable. 
The domestic treatment of a weakness 
for strong drink is a vital and compli- 
cated question. A valuable recipe for 
a case where the wife has force enough 
to carry it through, may be found in the 
following anecdote: A girl of character 
was ‘wooed and won bya clever but dis- 
sipated fellow, whom she persisted in 
marrying in spite of family and friends. 
In pursuance of the instinct of. new- 
wedded pairs, they fled the presence of 
mutual acquaintance, and were absent 
during the prescribed month. It is 
doubtful if, during that time, the groom 
was once thoroughly sober. Returned, 
his happy spouse retired, and sent for 
him. She sat up in bed with her night- 
cap on—than which, earth knows no 
more appalling vision. He felt his cour- 
age oozing away before she spake. 
“John Smith,” said she, “ 1 married you 
against the wishes and remonstrances of 
my family ; and this is the return you 
have made. [He was now quite restor- 
ed.] Now, sir, I want you to understand 
one thing: you must give up drinking, 
or give up me!” There was severity in 
her eye, and determination in her bell- 
like tones. John Smith perceived the 
force of the situation, and accepted it. 
Thenceforward he trod in the path of 
rectitude. After Mrs. S.’s demise he 
very naturally took to brandy-and-water 
with renewed vigor and fatal effect. 
One favorite and exasperating device 


of amiable woman is to bolt the front 
door, sit up for her liege, and when she 
hears him blowing in the latch-key—con- 
science-smitten and undergoing a severe 
self-examination—stalk to his relief, can- 
dle in hand, ghostly and speechless. She 
wears a look of patient suffering and 
angelic meekness. Another injured 
woman will work herself to the brink of 
hysterics, and patiently await the 
truant. Still another cricket on the 
hearth will comfortably secure her first 
nap, and then—not at all particular 
about the second—proceed to give the 
erring man a piece of her mind in a style 
of which her guileless girlhood afforded 
not a suspicion. All these things can- 
not be deemed judicious. ‘That they 
are a delicious relief to the female 
mind, is true. But it may be submit- 
ted to women whether it is quite worth 
while to perpetuate this grievous domes- 
tic evil, for the sake of relieving one’s 
mind. For there is no doubt whatever 
that the effect of these methods of dis- 
cipline is, in three cases out of four, to 
induce Mr. Young Husband, on his next 
night out, to get very full indeed. It re- 
quires no ordinary courage to face an 
angry woman, or a woman in hysterics, 
or a suffering angel in cap and night- 
gown; and men being in their natures 
the reverse of courageous, will supply the 
deficiency by liquor. 

But what is the best domestic treat- 
ment for late hours and too generous 
potations? <A few things have been 
shown which are not tobedone. A hint 
will cover the rest. He will be contrite 
enough in the merning : improve the oc- 
casion. 

There is a stupid proverb extant to the 
effect that reformed rakes make good 
husbands. This is utterly, vilely and 
mischievously untrue. The cases which 
appear to justify it attract notice from 
their very exceptionalness ; they com- 
mand attention, while the hundreds of 
other cases where the rake remains a 
rake unto the bitter end, are compara- 
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tively unnoted. e/iance can never be 
placed on a reformed drunkard. The 
stale simile of a guttering candle which 
sinks and flickers in the socket, then 
flashes up in one bright tongue of flame 
and is instantly extinct, is applicable in 
this case. The appetite for strong drink 
may be subdued for years; it may ap- 
pear to be quenched ; and at an unex- 
pected moment it will blaze up fiercer 
than ever, and then inits extinguish- 
ment extinguish the victim with it. Of 
this the examples are numberless. Men 
forsake their bad habits and effect re- 
forms. They are pointed to as examples, 
and the edifying moral of their history 
adorns many a tale narrated for the en- 
lightenment of misbelieving youth. On 
an ill-starred day, the model reformer 
outbreaks in a tremendous drinking 
match, emerges in delirium tremens, 
cuts his throat, or goes, literally howling, 
to the shades below. The rule of ex- 
clusion which would close upon those 
who have acquired this habit that door 
to improvement which leads across the 
domestic threshold, appears harsh, nor 
would it, in every case, be absolutely 
just. But where it might bar one sinner 
from repentance, it will save the ninety 
and nine just persons who have merit- 
ed nocondemnation. The wife and chil- 
dren, sinless and innocent—shall their 
happiness be risked, their peace endang- 
ered, their whole future jeopardized, that 
the chances may be increased for break- 
ing up a bad habit in a man who has 
wilifully earned the retribution visited 
upon him; and when at best the odds 
are heavy against success? The bargain 
is monstrous. And yet many a girl—of 
rather more sentiment than sense, it is 
true—full of a romantic notion of reform- 
ing some riotous youth to whom she 
takes a fancy, not only blasts her own 
whole future, but if she have the misfor- 
tune to bear children, brings them into 
the world foredoomed to a life of trial 
and not improbable viciousness. There 
are two familiar quasi-proverbial doc- 
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trines, which are peculiarly and preémi- 
nently the devil’s own: That boys must 
sow their wild oats: that reformed rakes 
make good husbands. 

Perhaps more efficacious are the pub- 
lic dealing with drunkenness—through 
abstinence societies, inebriate hospitals, 
etc.—with which we may fitly conclude 
this article. Ofthese, the second may be 
dismissed to the care of their attendant 
physicians, with the remark that they 
supply the means for applying that re- 
straint, the necessity of which, in certain 
stages of treatment, has been maintained. 
What to do with the man after he is 
caged, is left to the doctors. There is 
no difficulty in turning him out sober. 
But unless he can be put in the way of 
some improved opening in life—as he 
ordinarily cannot—permanent good will 
not commonly be effected. These insti- 
tutions are beneficial as far as they go, 
and are practically necessary. Abstin- 
ence societies are productive of much 
good, not unmixed with evil. Generally 
planting themselves squarely on the 
proposition that all use of whatever can 
intoxicate is bad—a proposition rejected 
by the common sense of mankind—in- 
tolerant like all zealots, and meddlesome 
like all reformers, there is often only too 
much reason for classing them with the 
Brick Lane Branch of the Ebenezer 
Grand Junction Association. These 
persons do not or will not understand 
that their sphere of usefulness is con- 
fined to but one portion—comparatively 
small—of the human family: the men 
who can not drink in moderation. 
There are such men. To them, abstin- 
ence is necessary. To others, who can 
indulge with temperance, and without 
abuse, that use is good. To assert that 
none Can practise this temperance, is to 
assert what is notoriously untrue. As- 
suming this doctrine to be established, 
its logical consequence is a Maine 
Liquor Law; and a Maine Law is an 
offence rank in the nostrils of gods and 
men. Another favorite device is the 
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organization of Bands of Hope ; small 
children are made to pipe denunciations 
of good wine, and renunciations of to- 
bacco. The benefit of this vocal training 
is afterwards apparent in Bacchanalian 
choruses, while tobacco, returning good 
for evil, becomes invested with a charm 
beyond its own. Bands of Hope are 
silly, and Liquor Laws are ridiculous ; 
both are therefore mischievous. They 
bring their promoters into contempt, 
and abridge their usefulness. It has 
been said that there are men who can 
not drink in moderation. This is a 
proposition difficult to be understood, 
generally questioned, and more gener- 
ally denied, by the men who do exercise 
temperance. But we all know that 
there are men who never do drink with- 
out running into excess—occasional or 
habitual. They assert their desire and 
purpose to avoid it, and give every proof 
of sincerity except success. Whether 
or not, then, it be possible for them to 
succeed, is not so material, provided it 
be conceded that they never do. To 
these men, abstinence associations are 
productive of benefit. The somewhat 
impressive ceremony of initiation, the 
very formal pledge given, the public 
and notorious character of the step, the 
sense of personal honor involved, the 
certainty of detection in case of trans- 
gression, combine with a force altogether 
beyond that of unaided volition, in keep- 
ing the brother up to the mark. That 
there are cases of backsliding argues 
nothing against the general proposition, 
save that the remedy is not infallible. 
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The rarity of such cases shows that it 
is nearly so. The usefulness of that 
local association, the Dashaways of 
San Francisco, cannot be denied. Or- 
ganized by a party of “hard boys,” and 
drawing to itself a large element of a 
similar character ; neither throwing itself 
wildly upon the grapevines, nor yet con- 
stituting its little ones a society for the 
eradication of the tobacco plant, it has 
possessed a virility which has command- 
ed universal respect. Nor are these 
remarks made in depreciation of other 
analogous bodies, or with a view to pro- 
voking comparison. Conceding that 
the end of each is the same, and is good ; 
that each effects its share of a valuable 
work ; it is designed only to call attention 
to one organization which in a career of 
great success and extended influence, 
has preserved itself from either the ridi- 
cule or hostility often provoked by its 
co-workers. We may point the probable 
source of this discrimination in the fact 
that this association has been conducted 
as it was inaugurated, by men whose 
zeal for reform began at home—who ap- 
plied themselves to the removal of the 


‘beam which lay in their own eye, and 


have thereby come to see more clearly 
how they may extract the mote that is 
in their brother’s eye. Amongst their 
many other local vanities, Californians 
may plume themselves upon having, as 
a community, turned out not only acrop 
of Drunkenness which would be a credit 
to any State, but also a means for its 
reformation which is more than equally 
creditable. 
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THEIR SIGN-BOARD LITERATURE, 


OP WO, Wo Ki, Hop Yik, Tin 
gl Yuk, Shun Wo, Hang Ki, Chung 
Sun, Yan On, Cheung-Kwong, Shan 
Tong, Wing On Tsiang. 

These signs, to-day so familiar in the 
streets of San Francisco, are not always 
the names of the parties composing the 
firm, not always the appellations of 
those dignified individuals who politely 
pour the tea and ask you to be seated 
when you enter their places of business ; 
nor do these sign-boards always indicate 
the trade which is pursued, or the kind 
of goods to be found within. 

To one who can only read the signs 
in English the sounds are not euphoni- 
ous ; but the same signs in the original 
language are suggestive, and in them- 
selves poetical. Some, by reason of the 
spelling adopted, suggest a mischievous 
comment on the innocent shopkeeper 
or his wares. When the cigar-maker 
hangs out the sign “ Shun Wo,” it does 
not always follow that his name is 
“Wo,” and that he is impelled by con- 
scientious motives to utter this warning 
against himself, or that he simply makes 
an abstract statement; he merely pro- 
claims that his establishment is the seat 
of “Faith and Charity.” Hang Ki, the 
laundryman, also suffers in the eyes of 
the outside barbarian. A Chinaman 
reads in his sign only “The sign of 
Prosperity.” 

In the olden times, more than now, 
the traveler in old England and through 
the country towns of our own Eastern 
States, would be attracted by mottos 
and devices painted upon sign-boards : 
these Chinese hieroglyphics, which we 
see over their doors, are of the same 
nature, and they are full of poetry to 
those who understand their meaning. 

Let us give a few examples. 


Wung Wo Shang—everlasting harmo- 
ny, producing wealth. Kwong On Che- 
ang—extensive peace and affluence. 
Hip Wo—mutual help and concord. 
Tung Cheung — unitedly prospering. 
Tin Yuk—heavenly jewel. Tak Tseung 
—virtue and felicity. Yan On Cheung— 
benevolence, peace and affluence. Wa 
Yun—the flowery fountain. Chung 
Sun—sincerity and faith. Man Li—ten 
thousand profits. 

These are some of the signs which 
adorn the entrance of wholesale houses 
in our city; they are not, however, ex- 
clusively used by wholesale dealers, for 
over the meanest shops we often find 
the most poetic inscriptions. 

Those vertical signs standing or swing- 
ing near the doors of retail dealers in 
mixed merchandise read like this: 
“ Dried fruit, sugar, oil, rice. All sorts 
of goods from north and south to fur- 
nish customers.” 

Each store has its particular sign, a 
motto which it has adopted, and adopted, 
perhaps, after consulting some scholar, 
or other person who may be supposed 
to know what sort of characters and 
sentiment may bring the most good luck. 
These signs, like every part of the estab- 
lishment, are blessed, when put in their 
places, by religious ceremonies. Some 
of these inscriptions, when interpreted, 
read: Peace and felicity. Perennial 
spring (may wealth flow in as an unfail- 
ing spring). Virtue and peace (wealth 
gotten virtuously will be enjoyed peace- 
fully). Virtue and harmony. Everlast- 
ingplenteousness. All things complete. 
Glorious abundance. Eternal affluence. 
The spring of increase. Superabundant 
harmony. The sign of the best. The 
sign of the seasons. 

Apothecary shops show a vertical 
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sign-board in a style like this: “The 
hall of the approved medicines of every 
province and of every land.” “Fresh 
and perfect medicines decocted.” The 
particular signs or xom de boutique are 
characteristic of the profession, such 
as Hall of the Hill with Two Peaks, 


(which was also the name of a famous ° 


doctor of ancient times); Great life 
hall; Promise life palace; (take our 
medicines, and we insure added years ;) 
Benevolence and longevity hall ; Hall of 
harmony and the apricot forests ; Hall 
for promoting tranquility ; Hall of ever- 
lasting spring; Hall for multiplying 
years ; Hallof all peace ; Vast age hall ; 
Hall of joyful relief ; Hall for promoting 
harmony. 

Clothing stores swing a board whose 
inscriptions tell of “ New clothes, shoes, 
stockings and caps,” and “New goods 
for family use, to furnish customers.” 
The name of the shop may be: Union 
and harmony. Elegant and ornamental. 
Union and peace. Rich and luminous. 
But the composition of these characters 
is suggestive of the characteristics of 
the trade, such as stitching, twisting 
silk, embroidery, weaving, etc. 

Restaurants announce their business 
in such terms as these: “ Manchau and 
Chinese, animal and vegetable (food) by 
the meal, with wine, diversions and en- 
tertainments.” Each restaurant has its 
particular style or title. We have the 
almond flower chamber. Fragrant al- 
mond chamber. Chamber of the odors 
of distant lands. Fragrant tea cham- 
ber. Garden of the golden valley. All 
fragrance saloon. Balcony of joy and 
delight. 

A butcher’s sign reads after this man- 
ner: “We receive the golden hogs— 
that is, we take whole hogs to roast,” (as 
we see them roasted whole for the sac- 
rifices in their golden-colored skins). 
Greasy and prosy as their business may 
seem to be, still we find them quite up 
to the other trades in the choice of 
sentiments for their shops. Great con- 
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cord, Virtue and harmony, Brotherly 
union, Constant faith, Everything com- 
plete, Virtue abounding, are some of the 
sentences which grace the meat-markets. 

We have Pawn-brokers, whose shops 
are known by such proclamations as 
these: Great and glorious pawn-brokers, 
Mutual benefit pawn-brokers, Honest 
profit pawn-brokers, Let-each-have-his- 
due pawn-brokers, Peaceful affluence 
pawn-brokers. 

The workers in gold and silver an- 
nounce their business thus: Gold and 
silver ornaments—convenient exchange: 
that is, deposit your gold and silver to 
be made upas ordered. Like the tailors, 
they have selected characters for their 
signs, which not only express a beauti- 
ful sentiment, but which also indicate 
the nature of their trade. Flowers and 
delight, (they engrave flowers upon the 
ornaments they manufacture) Original 
gold, (pure gold) Precious jewels, Flower 
pearls, Gold and precious stones. 

We have slipper manufacturers, who, 
besides the sign-boards announcing their 
business, are not behind their neighbors 
in the laudable strife to adorn the street 
with those sacred characters which 
awaken poetic thoughts in the minds of 
Chinese scholars, and often serve to 
call up some passage of their venerated 
classics. 

The same is true of the tinners. 
There are also Intelligence offices. On 
their signs we read: Flowing out and 
coming in (furnishing servants and taking 
in the fees). Sam Li, (profit for three— 
for the three partners, or for the man 
whose name is “Number Three”) 
Righteousness as an overflowing foun- 
tain. 

We have a Chinese store of foreign 
goods. The sign is Chai Lung Shing, 
and it means “abundant relief.” San 
Franciscans have noticed that, notwith- 
standing the people in this store have 
changed occasionally, still the sign re- 
mains the same. So of many other 
Chinese stores. 
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San Francisco furnishes engravers in 
wood, and men who cut the wgoden 
blocks for printing. One of these hangs 
over his stand the characters signifying 
“ pearl strokes.” 

The manufacturers, not of silver 
shrines for Diana, but of paper shrines 
for gods and goddesses, paper images 
and paper clothing and furniture for 
offerings to the gods, dispiay their signs. 

The sign-boards of the cigar-makers 
would suffice for a short chapter, but we 
give only these five specimens: Foun- 
tain of Righteousness; Harmony and 
profit, Abounding happiness ; Excellent 
thoughts ; Fountain of the “ Most Ex- 
cellent ;” Constant increase of wealth. 

The “white dove card depositories,” 
or lottery establishments, have their pe- 
culiar signs : Lucky and Happy, Follow- 
ing profit, (profit follows you) the Kill- 
ing hall, or the Winning hall. The 
above are selected from the signs of ten 
establishments where the lotteries are 
drawn. 

The “Fan Tan” saloons—saloons 
where is played the game originally 
learned from foreigners—have their in- 
signia and street advertisements, which 
read: Get rich, please come in, This 
evening the skin is spread, (the skin is 
spread out, around which the players 
seat themselves) Straight enter the 
winning doors, Great perfection, The 
Twin Happinesses, Lucky and happy, 
The Fir-tree path, Stony brook, Over- 
running abundance, Happy thoughts, 
Justice and harmony, Riches ever 
flowing, Heavenly felicity, As you 
wish, Forest path. We have a list of 
forty-one such inscriptions, which meet 
the eyes of Chinamen whichever way 
they turn, as they go up or down their 
streets in the city of San Francisco. 

Our Chinese barbers have their signs, 
though, like our own knights of the 
razor and shears, they seem also to have 
an emblem of their trade, which, in their 
case, is the washstand and basin placed 
outside the door. 


Chinese doctors are not scarce. One 
hangs out a board, on which we read: 
Yeang Tsz Ying feels the pulse, and 
writes prescriptions for internal and 
external diseases; Dr. Ma U Yuk 
feels the pulse, and heals thoroughly 
the most difficult and unheard-of 
diseases; Dr. Tseang Ling cures 
wounds caused by falling or by being 
struck, also broken bones, so much for 
the job. Another advertises to cure 
small-pox. Another proclaims the dis- 
eases of children as his specialty. 
Others announce to those suffering on 
account of their vices that they will take 
them in hand, and turn them out in a 
sound condition for a specified con- 
sideration, advice and medicine in- 
cluded. 

We have clairvoyant physicians— 
men who profess to be the mediums of 
one Wong Fat Tong, a herdman’s boy, 
who went to his account nobody pre- 
tends to say how long ago. 

We have fortune-tellers also, of whom 
one, Mr. U Tin, (or Rain Field) pro- 


claims himself a scion of the family of * 


the renowned Shiu Hong Chit, and a 
divine reckoner by the “eight diagrams ” 
of man’s destiny. But Mr. U Tin does 
not tell all the fortunes ; other men have 
had distinguished ancestors, and hold 
intercourse with the spirit world, and 
can decipher the diagrams, dissect the 
characters forming a person’s name, and 
read the lines in the palm of the hand 
as well as the descendants of Shiu 
Hong Chit. 

It is not common for wholesale deal- 
ers in opium to put up a special an- 
nouncement of this branch of their busi- 
ness, but the red cards of the petty 
vendors of the drug, which are pasted 
on the glass windows and doors of their 
stalls, are more than could be numbered 
in a short time. These cards read: 
Opium dipped up in fractional quan- 
tities, Foreign smoke in broken par- 
cels, No. 2 Opium to be sold at all 
times. This “No. 2 opium” is what is 
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scraped from the pipes after use and 
prepared again, and sold to those who 
cannot afford the fresh article. 

The smoking dens are known by 
their red cards, which read: Pipes and 
lamps always convenient. 

Boarding-houses also give employ- 
ment to sign-board makers, and so do 
lodging-houses. 

One theatre calls itself the Ascending 
Luminous Dragon. 
be the Newest Phoenix. 

Within the stores and shops we find 
scrolls hanging on the walls, and sen- 
tences written upon red paperand pasted 
on the walls, over the doors, over the 
shelves and the money chests. On the 
scrolls are quotations from the classics 
and original sentiments. On the red 
papers are what seem very much like 
prayers to the gods. Some of them 
read in this manner: New year Great 
good fortune, In all things may our 
desires be met, Let the four seasons 
abound in prosperity, Merchandise re- 
volving like the wheels, Goods flowing 
out and coming in, Let the east and 
west assist our plans, Wealth arising 
like the bubbling spring, Profit com- 
ing in like rushing waters, Customers 
coming like clouds. 

There are inscriptions of this sort for 
the assurance of customers: Goods 
honest, the price true, Neither young 
or old will deceive, (honest clerks) 
Once seeing and once speaking fixes 
it, Not two prices. The customers, 
however, are advised that the market 
value of goods may change during the 
day by such an inscription as this: The 
price in the morning may not be the 
price in the evening. 

On the weighing scales we sometimes 
see the inscriptions: Scales, be busy 
and prosperous, Daily weigh your 
thousand of gold. On the safe we 
read: Heap up gold, Amass precious 
stones. 

Over, or at the side of the door, are 
written these or similar sentiments: Ten 
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thousand customers constantly arriv- 
ing, Let rich customers continually 
come. 

The sitting-room has these decora- 
tions: Sit with honorable men, Point 
to the day of returning, (that is, may 
we be able to speak of our time of re- 
turning home as near at hand) All 
things as you desire, (may your wishes 
all be gratified) What the heart de- 
sires may the hand perform. 

On or over the doors of dwellings we 
read: Let the Five Blessings come to 
this door. 

Within the dwelling we will read: 
May good fortune fill the house, Men 
and things all flourishing, Old and 
young in health and peace. 

At the stairway is the inscription: 
Ascending and descending safety and 
peace. 

On the red cards pasted on the walls 
of school-rooms are these and similar 
sentiments: Become famous in poetry 
and books, Thorough study, final suc- 
cess. 

What have we Americans in our 
sign-board literature to compare with 
this of our Chinese neighbors ? 

We see sometimes on salvon windows 
the beer-mug and beer-bottle, with the 
foaming liquid bursting forth ; a pair of 
crossed cues and the billiard balls adorn 
other windows ; a carved Indian offers 
us wooden segars; the shoemaker 
shows us pictures of boots and slip- 
pers ; the blacksmith some symbol of 
his craft, and our shop windows are 
crowded with specimens of the articles 
to be found within. These strike us as 
designed especially to draw customers, 
and are suggestive only of traffic. 

In the old countries, and on the oldest 
tavern sign-boards, may still be found 
such devices as the Stag’s Head, Golden 
Eagle, Red Lion, etc. These may be 
somewhat suggestive of poetic thoughts, 
but, as must be acknowledged, the sen- 
timent is not very inspiring. 

It may be asked, Do the Chinese ap- 
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preciate the sentiments of their signs 
and mottoes, and does the frequent 
reading of them exert a favorable influ- 
ence upon their character? An aflirm- 
ative answer may undoubtedly be given 
to these questions. 

When Chinese gentlemen meet on 
business they do not usually (especially 
in their own country) plunge at once 
into conversation about merchandise, 
prices, exchange, and the standing of 
other commercial houses; but time is 
taken for pipes, for tea, and for compli- 
ments, and nothing is more common 
than for the guest to read, dissect, and 
remark upon the scrolls on the walls, 
and on the meaning of the sign, by 
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which all present have their memories 
refreshed with whatever moral lesson 
or poetic sentiment the inscription is 
designed to convey. 

There can be no doubt that the moral 
maxims of the Chinese are in advance 
of the conduct and general character of 
the mass of the people ; still we cannot 
but believe that the frequent reading 
and hearing of elevating thoughts, of 
moral aphorisms and proverbs, has ex- 
erted a powerful influence in preserving 
the people of the “Central Flowery 
Kingdom” from sinking to the depths 
of poverty, degradation and vice to 
which many other once civilized nations 
have fallen. 





TO A SEA-BIRD. 


SAUNTERING hither on listless wings, 
Careless vagabond of the sea, 

Little thou heedest the surf that sings, 

The bar that thunders, the shale that rings— 
Give me to keep thy company. 


Little thou hast, old friend, that’s new, 
Storms and wrecks are old things to thee; 
Sick am I of these changes, too ; 
Little to care for, little to ruae— 
I on the shore, and thou on the sea. 


All of thy wanderings, far and near, 
Bring thee at last to shore and me; 
All of my journeyings end them here, 
This our tether, must be our cheer— 
I on the shore, and thou on the sea. 


Lazily rocking on ocean’s breast, 

Something in common, old friend, have we; 
Thou on the shingle seek’s thy nest, 
I to the waters look for rest— 

I on the shore, and thou on the sea. 
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SUMMER trip through the Lake 
regions of the North had prepared 
me to accept with pleasure a commission 
from the Government to inspect the 
revenue service on the border line of 
Texas and Mexico. The country 
through which I expected to travel was 
entirely different in its climate and 
physical aspect from any I had yet vis- 
ited, and possessed in addition to the 
attraction of novelty a peculiar interest 
arising from the romantic and eventful 
character of its history. Some of the 
most sanguinary battles recorded in the 
annals of border warfare had taken 
place in those wild stretches of prairie 
lying between the Nueces and the Rio 
Grande, through which my route lay. 
In consequence of the unsettled con- 
dition of Western Texas, which was 
still infested by roving bands of Lispan 
and Comanche Indians, I was author- 
ized to call for a military escort, should 
I find it necessary. The duty assigned 
to me was not without risk in other re- 
spects, for I had to deal with a very 
lawless set of white men, chiefly rene- 
gades from the American army, and the 
off-scourings of all the disreputable 
classes set adrift after the Mexican war. 
The most enterprising of these des- 
peradoes were now engaged in smug- 
gling Mexican stock across the line, 
and there was reason to believe that 
they sometimes added murder to their 
list of crimes. All rumors respecting 
their acts, however, were vague and 
unreliable. They were supposed to 
have stations at convenient intervals 
along the Rio Grande, extending from 
Eagle Pass to Brazos Santiago, and to 
be in league with a disreputable class of 
Texan settlers, who purchased the stolen 
and smuggled stock. It was important 
to the Government, if such stations ex- 


isted, that they should be broken up, 
not only because of the frauds upon the 
revenue, but io arrest, if practicable, 
the repeated outrages committed by 
these lawless men upon inoffensive 
Mexicans and tribes of friendly Indians. 

Early in March I landed at Galveston, 
the principal seaport for Eastern Texas. 
The weather was soft and balmy, and I 
was charmed with the tropical appear- 
ance of the town. White frame cottages, 
surrounded by gardens rich in the trop- 
ical plants ; groves of Alianthus, hedges 
of Agave Mexicana; broad streets of 
glittering sand and sea-shells, through 
which dashed half-wild Texans mounted 
on mustang horses ; a few rusty-looking 
warehouses down by the wharf; piles of 
cotton lying scattered about on the 
wooden piers, ready to be shipped; 
three or four small vessels and a few 
river steamers—these were the principal 
features of the place. Here and there 
negroes were stretched out on the tops 
of the cotton-bales, trying to extract a 
little more warmth out of the sun, which 
to my thinking was already warm enough 
to give them a brain fever. Nobody 
seemed to be engaged in any particular 
line .of labor. A group of swarthy- 
looking gentlemen—all colonels or cap- 
tains, as I soon learned, for I was intro- 
duced to every one of them—stood on 
the wharf, awaiting the news by the 
steamer. They all seemed to be ad- 
dicted to smoking and drinking, and to 
have a fondness for stimulants generally. 
But I must say, it would be difficult to 
find in any part of the world a more 
stalwart-looking set of men. With 
their determined expression of eye; 
tall, athletic forms, dark hair and sun- 
burnt features; their self-possessed 
manners and courteous address ; their 
broad-brimmed palmetto hats and easy, 
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careless style of costume—a mixture of 
the ranger and the planter—they cer- 
tainly presented as fine a type of the 
Southerner as the traveler could well 
meet with. The history of Texas might 
be read in the marked features of these 
men—a history of daring and reckless 
adventure, of restless ambition and con- 
tempt for the restraints of law—of battles 
and bloody frays—of an innate love of 
freedom ever verging towards the worst 
forms of anarchy and despotism. 

A small steamer leaves, daily, for 
Buffalo Creek and Houston. The large 
amount of steam carried by this little 
craft, her ricketty appearance, the reck- 
less style of her captain and engineers, 
and a convulsive vibration all over the 
boat, accompanied by strong smells of 
grease, whisky and machinery, did not 
enhance the pleasure I had in anticipa- 
tion of the voyage. However, one can 
even get used to being blown up. Ten 
years’ experience of Ohio and Missis- 
sippi river-boats had prepared me for 
almost any manner of craft propelled by 
steam. If others could stand it, I 
thought there was no particular reason 
why I should not. The clerk was kind 
enough to give me a berth directly over 
the boilers, which, as the nights were 
cool, he said I would find “nice and 
warm.” The boat was crowded, and 
there was no other berth to be had. On 
that point the clerk was equally accom- 
modating. “It won’t make any differ- 
ence,” said he, courteously—“if she 
blows up, we’ll all go where we belong, 
together. Them that sleeps over the 
boilers ‘ll get thar first—that’s all!” 
Surely, there is consolation in fellow- 
ship! 

Allnight long the little steamer bump- 
ed and thumped her way up the narrow 
creek, sometimes running dead against 
the mud-banks and stopping stock still. 
At these mishaps there was generally a 
loud roar of laughter, and all hands had 
to jump out in the mud and push her 
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off. Sometimes she went crashing into 
an overhanging mass of trees, raking all 
her light-works, and creating an unpleas- 
ant feeling among the ladies that she 
was bursting up or going to pieces. 
But the night passed without any serious 
accident ; and when I turned out from 
my berth, next morning, after a few 
hours’ uneasy sleep, I was rejoiced to 
find that we were lying quietly alongside 
the bank of the creek at Houston. 

Not much need be said of Houston. 
It is a pretty little country town, situated 
on the edge of a prairie, with a few 
stores, a great many bar-rooms, one or 
two indifferent taverns, a jail and a 
church, some pretty gardens in the out- 
skirts, and a scattering population of 
idle-looking gentlemen, mules and black- 
birds. 

The stage had left for ‘Austin. No 
seats were to be had within less than a 
week, owing to the pressure of travel 
towards the capital. The Legislature 
was in session, and the people wanted 
to get rid of old laws and help to make 
new ones, for it was a remarkable fact, 
that in Texas the spirit of law-making 
was quiteas strong as that of law-break- 
ing. No people labored with greater 
zeal to beautify and adorn the Temple 
of Justice, or had less respect for the 
results of their own labors. 

I was so fortunate as to make the ac- 
quaintance of three gentlemen who were 
in the same predicament as myself. 
They wanted to get to Austin without 
delay, but were unable to procure seats 
in the stage. One was a Yankee trader, 
another an old Texan doctor, and the 
third a hunter, by the name of Johnson, 
who had left his horse on the Rio 
Grande. It was agreed that we should 
club together and hire an ambulance, or 
light wagon, of which the doctor had 
already obtained some information. The 
owner agreed to let us have the wagon 
and a team of two horses for $100—a 
pretty heavy price, but not unreason- 
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able under the circumstances, for a 
journey of seven or eight days to Austin 
and back. 

On the following morning we set out 
on our trip across the prairies. I was 
quite enchanted with my first day’s ex- 
perience of this independent way of 
traveling. We completely won the 
driver’s sympathies by a present of a 
bunch of cigars, and the privilege of an 
occasional pull at a large black flask 
which the doctor carried about him for 
medicinal purposes, it being, as he ob- 
served, “good for fainting spells and 
the bites of rattlesnakes.” The driver 
was naturally a social sort of fellow, 
only a little given to fainting spells, re- 
sulting, probably, from the bite of a 
rattlesnake in early life. He also hada 
bad habit of swearing and chewing 
enormous quantities of tobacco, but was 
none the less (take him in the aggre- 
gate) a very fair specimen of an inde- 
pendent sovereign of Texas. We called 
him by his formal title, Colonel Wash. 
Along the road he was more familiarly 
known as “ Mustang.” 

During the day we passed through 
some undulating prairies of wonderful 
richness and beauty. The rising grounds 
were covered with open groves of oak, 
pine and sycamore, beneath which was 
a luxuriant growth of grass and wild 
flowers, the slopes sweeping down grad- 
ually and gently into rich meadow- 
lands. Water was abundant everywhere 
in the low grounds, sometimes in little 
lakelets by the roadside, but generally 
in the form of small streams and 
springs, fringed with shrubbery. Im- 
mense masses of wild honeysuckle 
twined around the trunks and branches 
of the trees, filling the air for miles 
with a delicious fragrance. Of animal 
life there was almost every variety— 
bands of horses, herds of cattle and 
thousands of deer, antelope and wild 
turkeys. Johnson, the hunter, killed a 
fine buck at a random shot of over two 
hundred yards. 
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The character of the country was 
wonderfully park-like, reminding me of 
some of the finest domains in England. 
All it needed was a grand old mansion 
and some beautiful ladies on horseback 
to complete the illusion, though, to be 
sure, our ambulance formed but an in- 
different representation of an English 
coach-and-four, and I don’t know that 
our party had any pretensions to style. 
We did well enough, perhaps, for a 
rough country that had nothing arti- 
ficial about it. 

Our road usually followed the wind- 
ings of the little streams, and was quite 
smooth, being formed of fine white 
gravel well beaten down. The color 
contrasted very prettily with the rich 
green sward on each side, and there 
was sufficient variety at every turn to 
keep us in a constant state of pleasur- 
able excitement. Sometimes a deer 
would break from his hiding place in 
some copse of shrubbery, and dashing 
out on a rise of ground, would stand 
looking at us, till, alarmed at some sus- 
picious motion, a sudden notion would 
take him to be off. Johnson was always 
ready with his rifle. He seemed to 
have a natural propensity for killing 
something, it mattered but little what, 
though he said he “preferred Indians 
on general principles.” 

Whether it was the pleasant motion 
of the ambulance, the balminess of the 
air, or the exemption from all the petty 
vexations of civilization that gave such 
a charm to our journey, I certainly en- 
joyed it very much. There was some- 
thing approaching a primeval condition 
of happiness in the sensation of ease 
and luxury one experienced in rolling 
along without trouble, almost without 
thought, through this enchanting coun- 
try. Tolie back in the open ambulance ; 
the smoke of a genuine Havana curling 
lazily up; to forget the cares of office 
and the frivolous vexations of city life ; 
to feel no concern about the busy 
world ; to lose all morbid curiosity about 
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the news ; to enjoy a perpetual feast of 
beautiful scenery without the least per- 
sonal exertion, were surely enough to 
afford pleasure to any man not natur- 
ally hard to please. 

Towards evening, whilst journeying 
leisurely along through an open stretch 
of prairie, enjoying the pleasant sun- 
shine, Johnson observed that we had 
better put on our coats as a norther was 
coming. I could see nothing of it, and 
was surprised that he should speak so 
confidently when the sky was quite 
clear and the air soft and warm. What 
instinct was it that taught him to judge 
by signs apparently invisible ? 

“Don’t you see,” he observed, point- 
ing towards the northern part of the 
horizon, “that band of cattle in the 
distance? Observe how they switch 
their tails in the air, and make for the 
woodland. They already feel it.” 

* It was true enough. Ina few minutes 
little whirls of dust began to rise from 
the bare places on the prairie. The 
A chill was 
in the air. Before we could get our 
coats from under the seats the first blast 
of wind struck us like a shower-bath. 
It was almost incredible—the sharpness 
and suddenness of the change. We were 
about four miles from the nearest timber. 
The wind blew in quick sharp blasts, 
growing colder and colder each moment 
till it became actually scathing. Neither 
the covering of the ambulance nor the 
protection of thick clothing could baffle 
the fierce gusts that beset us with such 
surprising force and rapidity. Colonel 
Wash whipped up his horses and pro- 
fessed to feel a faintness, which, of 
course, the doctor was obliged to re- 
lieve. In something less than half an 
hour, so intensely penetrating became 
the cold that I began to entertain some 
fear of being frozen, and jumped out to 
take. a run alongside the ambulance. 
The wind had a full sweep across the 
prairie, and soon increased almost toa 
hurricane, shivering the canvas cover of 


temperature suddenly fell. 
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our wagon, so that the shreds cracked 
like a running fire of pistols. The 
horses, naturally wild, were stricken 
with a panic; the reins broke in the 
struggle to hold them, and away they 
dashed with frantic speed towards the 
woodland. I was soon left behind, not- 
withstanding I was a tolerably good 
runner. The wind bore against me 
with terrific force, sometimes sweeping 
me Clear off the road, almost lifting me 
up bodily. Incredible as it may seem, 
I had to watch the chances and lean 
against it as against a solid wall. For- 
tunately, at this time we were not over 
a mile from the timber. By dint of 
hard struggling I got there in time to 
see the horses run against a tree, cap- 
size the ambulance, break the tongue, 
and tumble over all, tangled up in the 
harness. Upon reaching the scene of 
the disaster, I found the Yankee trader 
badly frightened but uninjured; the 
doctor somewhat painfully bruised ; the 
driver knocked senseless ; and Johnson 
sitting on the ground bewailing his 
ruined rifle, which was smashed beyond 
redemption. The most serious case 
seemed to be that of the driver. He 
was apparently very badly injured. 
Upon examination we could find no 
wound. The injury was, doubtless, in- 
ternal. The poor fellow breathed heav- 
ily, occasionally gasping as if for air. 
Badly as the doctor was bruised, he 
forgot his own injuries, and manifested 
the greatest concern about the unfortu- 
nate driver. “Gentlemen,” said he, 
“T’ll have to bleed him, or he’ll die ;” 
and forthwith he pulled out his lancet, 
and began to bare the man’s arm. 
“Doctor,” whispered the driver in a 
faint voice, and slowly opening his eyes, 
“don’t bleed me. I'll be all right pre- 
sently. Give me a—little—pull at the 
brandy. It’s only a kind of fainting 
spell—brandy always, sets me right.” 
Of course the medicine was adminis- 
tered. The effect was  miraculots. 
Colonel Wash got up, shook himself, 
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gave a yell to test the strength and 
purity of his voice, and set to work like 
aman to clear the wreck and get the 
horses on their feet again. I confess, a 
suspicion entered my mind that Colonel 
Wash was playing upon the simplicity 
of the good old doctor, but I said no- 
thing. It seemed best not to meddle 
with other people’s affairs in this wild 
country, where every man carried a re- 
volver in his belt. 

The force of the wind was somewhat 
broken by the timber. Large bands of 
cattle had gathered in under the trees 
and stood lowing there with fear. Hav- 
ing no conveniences for camping, we set 
to work to mend the tongue of the am- 
bulance, which after some trouble we 
did indifferently well. Our road lay 
through the shelter of the trees for two 
or three miles, beyond which was an 
open prairie of ten miles which it would 
be necessary to cross before we could 
reach a house. To our discomfort we 
found that the norther rather increased 
than diminished in violence—so that 
upon a consultation we were forced to 
give up the idea of crossing the prairie. 
We then sought out a hollow place 
somewhat sheltered by a high bank to 
the windward, and camped for the night. 
There was good grass for the horses 
within a short distance, but no water. 
After we had securely picketed them, 
we built a large fire and cooked a portion 
of the deer killed by Johnson, which was 
all we had to eat. I do not remember 
that I ever relished anything better. 
Even pepper and salt were not necessary 
to give an edge to the appetite. 

During the night we suffered a good 
deal from the cold, having no blankets 
or covering of any kind except our coats, 
which proved but poor protection against 
the severity of the norther. Several 
times we had to get up and replenish the 
fire to keep from freezing. Towards 
morning, there was a sensible difference 
in the temperature. The wind abated, 
and by the time we had cooked a break- 
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fast of venison, and restored the circu- 
lation of our blood by a hearty meal, we 
felt quite comfortable. The doctor was 
alittle stiff from his bruises; Johnson 
rather down-hearted about his rifle, and 
our driver threatened with another faint- 
ing-spell, which, however, was quickly 
relieved ; but altogether we had reason 
to congratulate ourselves upon our good 
luck in getting through the night so well. 
By the time the horses were hitched up, 
and we were ready to push out on the 
prairie, it was quite calm. 

A more lovely sunrise surely never 
cheered the hearts of a traveling party 
in any country. The sky was perfectly 
clear, and before the sun was an hour 
high, the air was mild and spring-like. 
A fresh odor of earth and clover, min- 
gled with the sweet perfume of wild 
flowers, and the most enchanting views 
of woodland and prairie, regaled our 
senses as we set out upon our journey. 
No one unaccustomed to such changes 
could have supposed it possible to emerge 
from a wintry night into such a glorious 
spring morning. Even the birds and ani- 
mals seemed overflowing with joy. The 
swallows made a jubilant twittering in 
the trees, the field-larks were singing 
merrily on the edge of the prairie, and 
thousands of rabbits skipped across the 
the road as we drove along. A pleasant 
journey of ten miles brought us to the 
rancho of a settler, where we got some 
water and barley for our horses, and an 
excellent breakfast of broiled ham, eggs, 
coffee and bread for ourselves. Although 
it was but two hours since we had left 
camp, there was not one in the party 
who did not enjoy this second breakfast. 
It is a great advantage in these wild 
countries that one can eat heartily when- 
ever there is any food to be had. 

The northers are the greatest draw- 
back to the winter climate of Texas. 
In some respects they resemble the 
coast winds of California. The principal 
exception is, that they are much more 
sudden and violent, and blow at a differ- 
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ent time of the year. The California 
coast winds commence in the spring and 
end in the autumn; the northers of 
Texas commence in the autumn and end 
in the spring—the former reaching their 
climax in midsummer, the latter in mid- 
winter. There are two kinds of north- 
ers—the dry and wet. The dry northers 
are inconvenient and disagreeable, but 
not prejudicial to health, except in cases 
of persons with delicate lungs. The 
sudden changes of temperature frequent- 
ly produce pneumonia and other severe 
attacks of lung diseases. When the 
northers are accompanied by rain or 
sleet théy are very bad indeed, and cause 
great destruction of stock. Sometimes 
travelers perish on the open prairies be- 
fore they can reach the shelter of the 
woodlands. To be caught in a wet 
norther at a distance from a good camp- 
ing ground, and without a sufficiency of 
covering, is a matter of life or death. 
The animals suffer much from having 
their skins wet, being thus rendered 
acutely sensitive to the sharpness of the 
wind. Many of the government teams 
in passing from one military station to 
another have been decimated in a single 
night, in one of these wet northers ; and 
men have been frozen to death where 
the thermometer was really but little 
below freezing point. It is not so much 
the actual cold as the piercing severity 
of the wind that renders these storms 
so destructive. 

Many sad stories are told of the suf- 
ferings of emigrant trains, which being 
often but poorly provided with animals, 
cannot readily remedy the loss of their 
teams. Families of women and children 
have not unfrequently been compelled 
to abandon their wagons on the prairies 
and continue their journey to the settle- 
ments on foot—leaving their little prop- 
erty at the mercy of roving bands of 
Indians. The perils and hardships en- 
countered in such cases would fill vol- 
umes. 

I cannot undertake to keep a very 
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accurate account of each day’s travel. 
It will be as much as I aim at, if I can 
convey a general idea of the country, 
with such hints of manners and customs 
as may be likely to afford amusement 
or instruction. 

On nearing the Brazos river, we de- 
scended from the plain into a low strip 
of bottom land about three miles wide, 
and densely timbered. A belt of timber 
follows the windings of the river all 
through its course—sometimes widening 
out into the prairie, but generally con- 
fined to the bottom. The trees are chiefly 
sycamore, cotton-wood, hickory and pe- 
can. In places, the undergrowth is very 
dense, consisting of tangled brush, mat- 
ted and interwoven with wild grape vines 
—forming an almost impenetrable lair 
for panthers, wolves, and other wild 
animals. 

The earth was very wet after the 
winter rains, and we found the road 
nearly impassible. The worst places 
were covered with logs, but even this 


corduroy suit was buried under two feet 
of mud. Between the improved parts 
and the wood which was considered good 
enough in its natural state, there were 
mud holes through which it was mirac- 
ulous how horses could pull a wagon 
at all, or even get out alive once they got 


in. Here our animals were often buried 
up to their bellies, and the ambulance 
imbedded so firmly in the heavy mud, 
that we all had to jump out and give it 
a lift. 

In the mean time, the woods resound- 
ed with the cries of innumerable flocks 
of paroquets, and the cackling of chi- 
chilacas and wild turkeys; and our 
journey was enlivened once by meeting 
a cotton-wagon, at which Col. Wash 
contrived to make some striking and 
appropriate remarks. Our ambulance 
being the lighter body had of course to 
give way; and it was really a feast ot 
fancy to hear our driver swear. He did 
not do it viciously or coarsely, as one 
might suppose, but in a strain of meta- 
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phor peculiarly his own—rising at times 
to the verge of eloquence. I think he 
must have been born with a natural 
talent for profanity. There was nothing 
bad in the man otherwise—unless, in- 
deed, it might be bad whisky. Both 
went together very well, for he always 
swore better after a drink than at any 
other time. It seemed to refresh him, 
and give him a new flow of metaphor. 
It must not be understood that I approve 
of this vicious habit; but if men will 
swear at all in one’s presence it is satis- 
factory to have it well done. 

It took us two hours of very hard 
struggling to get through to the bank of 
the river. There we founda small ferry- 
boat, but no ferry-man. He had proba- 
bly gone out hunting after putting the 
cotton-wagon across. At all events, all 
the shouting we could do failed to bring 
him to light; so we were compelled to 
take possession of the boat, which was 
on our side of the river, and try to put 
ourselves across. 

By some miscalculation of the force of 
the current, which was very rapid, we 
had not proceeded much more than half 
way across the river, when the water 
began to run over the upper gunwale of 
the boat. The rope kept us from drift- 
ing down, but the horses, becoming 
frightened at the noise of the water, 
began to plunge and back off. Every 
effort to pacify them was unavailing, and 
in a few seconds the ambulance had run 
half-way off; the boat rapidly filled, and 
we were all floundering in the river. 
Those of us who could swim struck for 
the bank, which we gained with con- 
siderable difficulty. The Yankee trader 
clung to the boat, crying out with all his 
might for help. Col. Wash got hold of 
the reins, and attempted to swim ahead 
of the horses, which were frantically 
struggling to free themselves from the 
ambulance. The Doctor, Johnson and I 
gained the bank, and ran along trying 
to get hold of the driver, who showed 
signs of giving out. They drifted down 
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about three hundred yards in this way, 
the horses, wagon and driver sometimes 
buried under the current and sometimes 
struggling on its surface, when, by good 
fortune, they struck bottom and_ suc- 
ceeded in getting a foot-hold. By the 
united efforts of the Doctor, Johnson 
and myself, we got them on dry land, 
rather the worse for the adventure, but 
not seriously damaged. Col. Wash sat 
down, a good deal blown, and complain- 
ed of a faintness. The flask of brandy, 
together with everything else, had been 
washed from the ambulance, so that 
nothing could be done for him. When 
this discovery was made, he seemed to 
lose all control of himself, and began 
to swear in such a manner that it was 
frightful to hear him. In the meantime 
the boat had worked itself along the 
rope to the landing, and the Yankee 
made good his escape onshore. Whilst 
we were consulting what was to be done 
next, I chanced to look across the river, 
where I descried a man sitting upon the 
bank—I might almost say an apparition. 
It was certainly the most uncouth look- 
ing object I had ever laid eyes upon—a 
long, gaunt, sallow man, with long yel- 
low hair, a red shirt, big boots with his 
breeches thrust in them, a long corn- 
cob pipe in his mouth, and a long rifle 
in his hand. His long face was so dread- 
fully cadaverous and his form so long 
and lean, that he might well be the em- 
bodiment of the fevers and agues that 
are said to lurk in these river-bottoms. 
Seeing that we kept looking at him, he 
ceased puffing his pipe fora moment, 
and observed in a nasal tone, “ Gentle- 
men, I’ Il trouble you for your fare—just 
lay it thar on the bank; four bits for 
the wagon and two bits apiece for the 
men !” 

A modest request to make, when we 
were nearly drowned through his negli- 
gence! 

“Say, Guv’ner!” cried Col. Wash in 
a voice of suppressed passion, “be you 
the ferry-man ?” 
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“T be!” replied the man, giving an- 
other puff at his pipe. 

“ And you want a dollar and a half for 
putting us over?” shouted Col. Wash. 

“T do!” 

“ Well, then, just draw a check for it 
on your own bank!” roared Col. Wash 
in a perfect fury, “and if it aint paid by 
the time I get back, I’ ll settle with you 
then.” 

The gaunt ferry-man laid down his 
corn-cob pipe, opened himself up like a 
tall penknife, raised his rifle, examined 
the priming, set the hair trigger, and 
then quietly observed : 

“ Gentlémen—the first man that on- 
dertakes to leave them premises without 
a payin’ of his fare, /’// drap him sure!” 

There was no mistaking the sin- 
cerity of this threat. The tall ferry- 
man was evidently not the kind of a per- 
son to be trifled with. There was a 
fixed look about him and a deliberate 
coolness in his manner, that sufficiently 
indicated his determined character. 
Now, it was evident that our firearms 
were of no present value, being thor- 
oughly saturated with water—a fact that 
probably was known to our friend across 
the river, for he gave himself no appar- 
ent concern about the matter. To say 
that Col. Wash raved would but faintly 
express his condition of mind in this 
mortifying emergency. I had not seen 
him in such a fine vein of profanity from 
the very beginning of our journey. All 
this time the ferry-man stood quietly 
watching us from the other side, mani- 
festing neither impatience nor resent- 
ment at the duration or violence of the 
invectives bestowed upon him. For my 
part, I was quite willing to pay him. I 
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felt convinced he would kill me if I 
failed to do so, and considered my life 
worth more than two bits to the public, 
if not to myself; so I held up the money 
that he might see it and then deposited 
it on a chip, which I laid upon the bank. 

“That’s all right, stranger,” said the 
gaunt ferry-man, “you’ re out / jist step 
o’ one side.” 

The Yankee trader had evidently in- 
dulged in the hope of escaping this tax, 
but seeing no alternative now, he de- 
posited his money on the chip and stood 
off according to order. Next followed 
the old Doctor, who took it like a philos- 
opher. Johnson seemed composed and 
powerless from the beginning. A hope- 
less melancholy was upon him. With 
a profound sigh he placed his two bits 
on the chip, remarking in a dejected 
tone, “ My God! if I only had my rifle !” 
and then passed over. Col. Wash was 
the last. He was perfectly convulsed 
with rage, and declared with many ex- 
traordinary oaths that he would have 
satisfaction for this outrage. But what 
was the use of talking? We were all 
shivering with cold, and the money must 
be paid. Col. Wash, with all his blood- 
thirsty propensities, was evidently no 
fool. That clause in the ferry-man’s 
address—“ J’// drap him sure! was 
wonderfully impressive. So Col. Wash 
put his money upon the chip, promising 
to settle matters on his return. 

“That’s all right, stranger,” said the 
gaunt ferry-man. “Gen’rally speakin, 
Z’m on hand here.” With that he sat 
down and resumed his corn-cob pipe, 
apparently quite indifferent to our future 
movements, or to any projects of ven- 
geance that might enter our heads. 
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steamer have failed to be at- 
tracted by the lofty north portal of the 
Golden Gate, known to the old navi- 
gators as Table Mountain ; but famili- 
arity with bold scenery as they have 
coasted along the shore has rendered 
them less impressible to its effect, and 
they will not appreciate the*emotions 
that the writer felt, when, after weary 
months at sea, on that eventful year 
that gave our western empire birth, the 
first grey light of morning revealed the 
outlines of that majestic landmark. The 
heavy northwest winds and seas were 
left behind us ; overhead were dull grey 
skies, but the green waves rippled under 
our bow, and strange water birds dove 
about us, or fluttered away with feet 
and wings both in active play. Our 
eyes were on the mountain, blue in the 
distance, and as we approached nearer, 
and it revealed its dreary nakedness, 
(for it was midsummer) an unexpected 
feeling of gloom came over us, a mingled 
sense of dread and hope. No habitable 
shores of either ocean were so little 
known to the civilized world as those 
before us. The beautiful pictures of 
fancy, fed by Fremont and Bryant, on 
which our youthful imaginations had 
reveled through six months of weary 
voyaging, had given place to the stern 
reality. There was California! Tree- 
less mountains and rock-bound shore. 
Through a gap in the shore-line we saw 
the yellow light of the sun shining on 
the rarified mist on the bay, and its 
smile was our only greeting. It was 
this same yellow light that greeted the 
voyager in early times, and gave to this 
celebrated entrance to our future home 
the name of “The Golden Gate” long 
before the discovery of its auriferous 
treasures. 


F's who approach California by 


Table Mountain is now better known 
by the name of Tamalpais, and al- 
though overlooking our town, and dis- 
tant only about twelve miles, but little 
else is known of it to one in a thousand 
of our citizens. The botanist finds 
around its base a rich region for his in- 
vestigations. The hunter finds deer and 
brown bear in its cafions; but to the 
tourist it is at present a ¢erra incognita. 
The people of San Rafael look to it as 
their barometer, and clouds gathering 
about its summit are a sure indication 
of approaching rain. “ Tamalpais is 
getting its cap on ; look out for rain,” is 
a common remark. Indeed, its top half 
way down is rarely visible when the 
wind has been blowing all night from 
the southwest, and often the laws of 
God are repeated to us there alone 
amidst thunderings and lightnings. 

I had long desired to visit the top of 
Tamalpais Mountain during the preva- 
lence of our summer fogs, to determine 
from that elevated stand-point the influ- 
ence of the coast range on the direction 
and force of the winds during the season 
when our climate is considered so anom- 
alous. 

On the afternoon of the third day of 
July I started from San Rafael, intend- 
ing to reach an available camping 
ground at the head of the pass for 
wagons, where a pretty mountain 
stream, the Lagonitas, comes down 
flowing northwest into the sea; but the 
lateness and coldness of the hour when 
I reached the foot of the mountain 
chilled my courage, and I spent the 
night on the banks of the San Anselmo, 
and woke on the morning of the “ glo- 
rious fourth” without the aid of gun- 
powder, at the first dawn, to find the 
sky overcast with clouds. This was 
fortunate, and we lost no time in mount- 
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ing and taking the road. The view of 
Tamalpais from the road where it 
crosses the San Anselmo is acknowl- 
edged by all who have seen it to be un- 
rivaled as a mountain landscape. The 
spurs at its base are heavily wooded, 
and its dark cafions choked with red- 
woods suggest inaccessible haunts of 
beasts, babbling streams, tiger lillies, 
monkey flowers and rhodedendrons. 
Every foot of all the vast sweep of its 
sides, stretching away in alternating ra- 
vine, ridge and cliff, presents ever living 
green, shaded off towards the peak into 
a velvety softness that allures the be- 
holder into a most hopeless undertaking 
should he attempt their ascent unguided. 
The valley of the San Anselmo, a per- 
ennial stream, although in sight of San 
Francisco, lies in its primitive wildness 
and beauty. The forest trees are in 
great variety, and have been preserved 
with scrupulous care. The banks of the 
stream are lined with old Oreodaphnes, 
or bay-trees, whose evergreen foliage 
fills the air with its powerful perfume. 
The Aréutus or madrona, with its 
smooth red bark and glossy evergreen 
leaf—everywhere admired as the most 
beautiful tree on the Pacific Coast— 
bearing the name of Menzies, the bot- 
anist who accompanied Vancouver on 
his voyage of discovery, here grows 
in profusion and in its largest propor- 
. tions. The live oak and white oak vie 
with each other in size, and afford a 
grateful shade that is sought by man 
and beast during the long sultry sum- 
mer days of this valley. These, with 
the tall trunks of the red woods, shoot- 
ing hundreds of feet into the air, cov- 
ered the foot hills before us. It is a 
matter of astonishment that so few of 
the hundred and fifty thousand people 
who live within an hour and a half of 
this splendid valley have ever seen it, 
and it is some pleasure to think that the 
thousands who will in the near future 
haunt its groves will bless the liber- 
ality that preserved these magnificent 
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trees, when so much could have been 
realized by converting them into fire- 
wood and rubbish. 

But my errand was not now to search 
for the picturesque. No time was to be 
lost in gaining the top of the mountain 
before the sun had dissipated the mist; 
but without a guide, or any one on the 
way to direct us to the trail, much time 
was lost in efforts to penetrate the dense 
thicket of manzanitas, that form the 
growth above the line of coniferous 
trees. We charged upon them ‘with 
willing steeds until, with clothing left 
like signal flags, as warnings to those 
who might come after us, on many a 
burnt prong of the bristling antlers of 
the mountains—sometimes pushed from 
our saddles or saddles slipping; often 
repulsed and as often renewing the as- 
sault—we finally reached the ridge or 
divide, which led us to a well-traveled 
trail. With all the speed we could 
make, and notwithstanding our early 
start, we were five hours in the ascent, 
and it was nine o’clock when at length 
we stood beside the flagstaff. The ele- 
vation of this mountain is given on the 
official map of the State Geological Sur- 
vey at twenty-six hundred feet. This 
elevation should give us a tempera- 
ture at least ten degrees below that at 
the base of the mountain, but the total 
absence of a breeze made it uncom- 
fortably warm. We had passed through 
and were above the region of the sum- 
mer wind and its attendant fogs. 
Above us the sky was unflecked bya 
particle of cloud, the butterfly flitted his 
zig-zag way among the flowers, and the 
plumes of the seeds of composite plants 
were expanded and ready to be wafted 
away by the lightest breath from the 
sea. It was like a day on the Sierras— 
that fourth day of July last on the sum- 
mit of Tamalpais. 

How was it in San Francisco? Let 
me tell. I was in the counsels of Eolus 
on that day, behind, or, more literally 
speaking, above the scenes, on the very 
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throne of the king of the winds, and 
looked down with compassion upon the 
place where thousands of my fellow 
creatures were groping their way in 
darkness, and overwhelmed with billows 
of cloud and dust. The people of San 
Francisco need not be reminded of the 
weather on that day, but it is necessary 
to state, for the information of those at 
a distance, in order that they may com- 
prehend the novelty of the scene, that 
it was a typical midsummer day—cold 
and cloudy in the morning, sunny for an 
hour or two before noon, and windy, 
with the usual mixture of dust and fog, 
for the rest of the day. 

Looking towards the sea, which 
washes the foot of the mountain on the 
west, as far as the eye could reach, noth- 
ing was to be seen but the blue sky 
above and an unbounded cloud-plain a 
thousand feet below, billowy, apparently 
motionless, and resplendent with the 
sunlight, totally obscuring the sea, the 
line of the shore, and the lower part of 
the mountain, and showing no tendency 
to rise higher. Under this unbroken 
cioud ships feel their way into port, and 
the telegraph operator at the Heads re- 
ports: “Weather cloudy; wind light, 
S.W.” So low down, apparently, on the 
surface of the sea lay the vapor that one 
would look to see the topmost spars of 
inward-bound ships piercing through ; 
but really it must be at least a thousand 
feet in depth. To the south, over the 
forts, the city and its neighboring hills, 
away to the mountains beyond Redwood 
City, the snowy shroud extended in a 
rolling plain a distance of fifty miles or 
more. 

As the eye ranged to the eastward, 
Mount Diablo rose like an island from 
the sea. Farther round, Mount St. Hel- 
ens and Geyser Peak in Napa County 
broke the horizon ; but all the countryin 
that direction, in a line with the west 
shore of San Pablo Bay, extending to the 
coast mountains, and up to the foot of 
the mountain where I stood, reposed in 
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unbroken sunshine. There lay the vine 
lands of Sonoma and Napa, their russet 
hills and winding ribbons of green mark- 
ing the wooded course of their streams ; 
and at our feet, warmly nestled ina little 
valley, San Rafael. Baulinas Bay was 
drifted full to the crests of its surround- 
ing mountains with fleecy clouds, but 
that of Tomales, reaching far inland, 
appeared like a lake among wooded 
hills; here the panorama ended in the 
dark vapor that overhung the sea at 
Point Reyes. About mid-day the radia- 
tion of heat from the land had so rarified 
the vapor that the lands of Contra Costa 
and Alameda Counties were clear of it ; 
I hoped to see the city of San Francisco 
streaming with patriot bunting and holi- 
day attire. The head of Richardson’s 
Bay, with a stream winding through a 
green meadow which appeared like a 
lake in the morning, had now unfolded 
itself as far as Saucelito ; the ferry-boat 
emerged from the mist, made its land- 
ing, and disappeared again in the gloom. 
The great guns at the forts boomed 
sullenly their mid-day salute; but we 
looked in vain to see the wreaths of 
smoke burst up through the cloud. 

The sea-breeze had now set in; heav- 
ier masses of fog came rolling in through 
the “Gate” with increasing velocity ; 
they tore along the rugged sides of the 
mountain, leaving their fleece among its 
crags, and surged over the lower hills like 
an incoming deluge from the great deep. 
What a glorious sight it was! I have 
stood on higher mountains, on the sum- 
mit of our Sierras, on Mount Washing- 
ton in New Hampshire, on the Peak of 
Corcovado that overlooks the Bay of 
Rio in Brazil, and 
Where Andes, giant of the western star, 

With meteor standard to the winds unfurled, 

Looks from his throne of clouds o’er half the world, 
but this view from the summit of Tam- 
alpais in the month of July, to one at all 
interested in the phenomena of the at- 
mosphere, surpasses them all. One 
needs no meteorologist to point out to 
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him the physical facts which determine 
the climate at any given point within 
the range of his vision ; it is marked out 
by the finger of God on the moving 
panorama. 

But there are those who will read 
these pages who cannot make the as- 
cent, and some who are content not to 
do so, and yet who have a desire to 
reconcile the apparently contradictory 
elements of our climate, which make it 
so unlike any other on the continent. I 
propose to state some facts that cannot 
be learned from the top of Tamalpais, 
which, though not new, will be repeated 
yet many times before they are generally 
known. 

Now, it is well known to physical geo- 
graphers, that the current of the North 
Pacific Ocean makes its vast sweep by 
the east coast of China and the high 
latitudes of the Eleutian Islands, and 
down the northwest coast of America. 
In this circuit the sea-water has parted 
with its superabundant heat. As it 
passes our coast on its southern journey, 
that near the surface is the warmest in 
deep seas, but when it crosses shoals, 
as indicated by the green color of the 
water, the deep strata are driven to the 
surface, and, as a consequence, along 
our immediate coast the temperature of 
the water is colder than that of the cold 
air resting upon it; as another conse- 
quence, the moisture of the air is con- 
densed in the form of fog, and there it 
lies to-night, and has lain during all this 
month nearly past, like a mantle over- 
hanging the sea, which the sun seldom 
penetrates, its temperature down nearly 
to fifty degrees, whether in winter or sum- 
mer rarely if ever above sixty degrees 
of Fahrenheit. Now let us leave the 
cold sea and consider another element 
that we must take into account when we 
would understand our climate. There 
is a belt in latitude north of the north- 
east Trades that is windless and rain- 
less, known to the sailors on the Atlantic 
as the “ Doldrums.” Now we will sup- 
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pose California, during the dry season 
or the summer solstice, to be in the 
“Doldrums.” The sun pours down 
from cloudless skies during all the long 
days of summer upon plain and moun- 
tain, from whose surface the last drop 
of moisture has been roasted. It 
grows hotter as it becomes dryer, and 
dryer because it grows hotter. In other 
words, as evaporation diminishes from 
the exhaustion of moisture, the temper- 
ature rises higher; for in the most trop- 
ical climates it is the superabundant 
moisture whose evaporation takes up 
the superabundant heat and holds it in 
an insensible state. In such climates 
the temperature ranges not far from 
eighty-five degrees. In California the 
want of rain causes the thermometer to 
rise as high as one hundred degrees, 
and sometimes to an elevation almost 
incredible. This elevated temperature 
of the air in the interior is attended with 
rarefaction ; its specific gravity is dimin- 
ished and it rises, but it rises froma 


vast basin, shut in on all sides by lofty 
mountains, with a few passes or gaps in 


the coast range. The heavy air cannot 
rise above high mountains because it is 
heavy, and heavy because it is cold. 
With the rise of sun the atmosphere 
grows heated, until about noon the 
heavy winds from the sea get under 
way and the rush begins. Here is the 
principal gap, extending from Tamalpais 
on the north for forty or fifty miles 
south, the elevation gradually increas- 
ing until it attains an altitude in the 
redwood-fringed mountains above their 
reach; but it is through the “Gate” 
that the greatest force of the blowis felt, 
though all along the low hills between 
the town and the sea, the wind sweeps 
with resistless force ; a hill of less than 
a thousand or fifteen hundred feet is its 
sport; fog-laden it sweeps up its sea- 
ward side and pours like a cataract of 
snow down the opposite slope, following 
all its undulations until dissipated by 
the heat radiated from the land. The 
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wind increases in force until the middle 
of the afternoon, when the sun’s power 
waning, the fog resumes its sway until, 
before sun-down, it again envelopes the 
land. At the south end of the Bay the 
wind is felt as a gentle breeze from the 
north, at the Mission of San Jose it 
comes from the northwest, at Oakland 
it is directly from the west, and it follows 
the course of the great rivers up into the 
interior, becoming more feeble every- 
where as it is more diffused. 

With this elementary lesson a child 
standing on Tamalpais will learn the rest. 
He will see on one side of the mountain 
wintry winds sweeping over dreary sun- 
less seas, and rock-bound shores as 
desolate as ever struck mortal terror into 
the soul of a lost mariner ; on the other, 
he looks down upon valleys from which 
the sun rarely withholds its smiles dur- 
ing the long summer days; where the 
blighting effects of the fog are unknown ; 
where the vine grows luscious on the 
sunny side of the hill8, and the orange 


and the fig ripen the greater part of the 
year; where the zephyr comes ruffling 
the leaves in search of rest, and the sul- 


try day invites to indolence. The lofty 
range that follows the coast to the north- 
west, of which Tamalpais is the southern 
culmination, affords but few passes of 
sufficient depression to admit the sea- 
breeze, though sometimes when the wind 
is unusually strong, a bank of fog may be 
seen crossing, as if by stealth, the moun- 
tain gorges, yet it lies nearly motionless 
and never descends into the valley with 
Vor. I.—12. 
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the afternoon wind. When the nights 
are sufficiently cool and calm the wh<le 
sky may be overcast, but the fog is dissi- 
pated with the morning sun. 

But the sun is declining—the fog- 
clouds have again spread over the Oak- 
land hills—the mountain around us and 
the clouds far below alone reflect the 
setting sun—no breath of air has yet 
reached our lofty stand-point. Great 
deer-flies have goaded our horses to 
madness all day, and with faces burned 
to blistering we descend a few hundred 
feet to a copious spring of cold sweet 
water, quench our thirst and spread our 
luncheon. The shadows creep up the 
slopes of the mountain, the cafions grow 
darker, we hear the hooting of the owl 
and the quail’s call to its brood, and we 
reach our resting place on the banks of 
the San Anselmo while the rays of the 
setting sun still gild the summits of 
the mountain. O beautiful mountain! 
O sacred heights! above the clouds 
that obscure our sight, above the sor- 
did pursuit of wealth, above the storms 
of passion! Not Ida or Parnassus was 
more blessed by the gods—nymph and 
satyr found no haunts more worthy. 
Our youth, in the long line of genera- 
tions yet to come, shall tune their lays 
to the murmur of thy waterfalls, «and 
catch anew the inspiration of early 
Greece in the cool shadows of thy groves ; 
and we, the pioneers of thy plains, will 
turn our faces to thee in dying, and see 
the never-ceasing smile of Hope in the 
sun-set light of thy evergreens. 
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HE year 1848-9 presented an ex- 
traordinary phase of political 
agitation all over the world, a fact that 
Buckle was not slow to claim as a proof 
of his theory of “civilization.” At all 
events, China, so renowned for its im- 
mobility and aversion to change, was 
among the first of the great family of 
nations to feel the shock of political tur- 
moil that, like a great wave, seemed to 
jar every continent of the world, over- 
‘turning ancient barriers, and sometimes 
putting a new face upon old landmarks. 
It is not worth while in these fugitive 
leaves to discuss whether resistance to 
established authority be permissible 
under any circumstances ; but it appears 
that at the period mentioned a young 
man of extraordinary ability was an as- 
pirant at the University of Quong-tung 
for literary honors. These things are 
bought and sold in China, and as only a 
limited number can be conferred every 
three years, it happens that the wealthy 
vundergraduates contrive, through merits 
of golden eloquence, to out-distance the 
students whose sole merits are superi- 
ority of brains, a currency very logically 
‘despised among a people thoroughly 
materialised. But plain Mr. Hung-Sin- 
tseun was destined to earn another 
ititle, no less than that of Emperor, the 
fountain of a certain kind of distinction. 
Rejected unjustly from the arena of lite- 
‘rary contest, he resolved to write essays 
with the point of his sword. He would 
one day trace the graceful characters of 
his language in blood, and the haughty 
-officials that had dared to despise his 
-scholarship to-day should one day read 
this decrees with fear and trembling. 
‘He kept his word to the letter ! 
Knowing little and caring less for 
Europe or America, he was, neverthe- 
less, aware that western ideas were 


slowly filtering into the “middle king- 
dom,” through the foreign ports pried 
open by the guns of England. He re- 
solved on a trip to Hong-Kong, where 
he learned that the religious doctors of 
the west taught the moral maxims that 
swayed the societies of Christendom. 
There he met, through the introduction 
of a fellow villager from his native 
hamlet, the Rev. Issachar Roberts, an 
American missionary, sole envoy of the 
Seventh Day Baptist Board. Ina few 
weeks he had read the Bible from cover 
to cover, and expressed himself de- 
lighted with the contents. The char- 
acter of Moses seemed to him the most 
elevated and holy of any of the worthies 
whose history he had perused. He 
would be Moses. Why should he not 
lead the Chinese nation from out the 
house of Man-Choo bondage ? 

His mind was made up. In the mean- 
time the grim hand of poverty was upon 
him, and something must be done to en- 
sure subsistence. How could a disap- 
pointed scholar, wrapped up in visions, 
get money in the marts of commerce? 
So he wended his way home to the 
family that loved him and the peasants 
of his native town, who would still help 
him, at least, to exist. He arrived there 
one night, worn out with fatigue, re- 
gret and melancholy, embittered with 
the memories of the past and the hope- 
less future ; raised by education to the 
rank of the great, and thrust by poverty 
to the depths of the toiling slave that 
accepts of mere animal existence for the 
sake of existence. 

His arrival, however, was scarcely 
noticed but by his own immediate rela- 
tives, for a very good reason. The year 
before the Mandarins had fleeced these 
quiet villagers of their last dollar, and 
this year, the very day before, the myr- 
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midons of authority had demanded a 
still greater levy than before, and had 
threatened them with the military if 
more than the value of their property in 
sum-total were not forthcoming in- 
stantly. The next day would be the 
last day of grace. Everything had been 
sold that could be disposed of; not a 
ring, bracelet or ornament of gold and 
silver had been withheld; but the sum 
demanded was far, very far from being 
made up, and the villagers saw them- 
selves on the brink of ruin, for the 
soldiers of China are but bandits, and 
their presence is the signal for outrage 
and destruction without remedy. 

The next day the hamlet was a heap 
of ruins; the crops destroyed, and the 
peasants, before peaceful farmers, were 
now desperate with a fury that nothing 
but vengeance could satiate. “Hung, 
the poor scholar, now beggared in every 
sense but one, flung himself into the 
midst of the weeping and outraged 
crowd of his townsmen. “ High Heav- 
en!” cried he, “register this vow! We 
will march on to the provincial city of 
Yan-nynan, and either strangle the 
monster who has thus driven us to de- 
spair, or we will leave our bones there 
as a witness to Heaven of our hatred to 
tyranny, and as our protest against the 
decree that consigns the virtuous and 
the helpless as the victims of infamous 
oppression and atrocious cruelty, into 
the iro: sand of unscrupulous power !” 

Thes: words fell upon ears but too 
ready to listen. As these villagers sal- 
lied forth from their desecrated homes 
others joined them, till they reached the 
walls of Yan-nynan. The shock was ter- 
rific, but the mercenary soldiery met an 
unarmed foe, whose stern sense of 
wrong soon taught them how much 
more terrible a wronged people may be- 
come than a battle set in array. The 
slaughter was fearful, but the insulted 
peasantry completely defeated the mili- 
tary, and before sunset the heads of the 
rapacious Mandarins were hanging on 
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the city walls in expiation of their 
crimes. After the first flush of victory 
came sober reflection. Every partici- 
pant in the insurrection had forfeited 
his life, and only one course was open 
to the victorious revolutionists, and that 
was to face the legions of the Manchon 
Emperor, and either defeat them or be 
cut to pieces. Mr. Hung felt that he 
was already launched upon his irretriev- 
able career, and boldly counselled in- 
stant action. 

With the arms found in the captured 
city they again met the Imperial army, 
and so utterly routed them that after so 
signal a defeat, which was attributed to 
the incompetency of their leaders, the 
remnant joined the ranks of the insurg- 
ents. Then it was that Hung assumed 
the title “ Zzen-ze,” Heavenly Virtue, 
and openly avowed his purpose of over- 
throwing the monarch of three hundred 
millions of men. His victorious hordes 
rushed like an avalanche through the 
richest provinces of China, plundering 
the opulent cities that line the banks of 
the Yang-tse, till, on the nineteenth of 
March, 1853, just two years to a day 
from the capture of Yan-nynan, was pro- 
claimed EMPEROR of China plain Mr. 
Hung, the rejected scholar and slighted 
aspirant for literary honors, in Nan-Kin, 
the ancient capital and metropolis. 

The master of this important city 
could claim the Imperial title by a right 
that no Chinaman could question. It 
had been for ages the seat of the native 
dynasties. Its public buildings were, 
though now in decay, monuments of 
past splendor, dear to a people who re- 
vere nothing but age, and who dwell 
with an absolute passion upon the mem- 
ories of the past. Its University held 
the highest rank for learning, and cor- 
rect elegance in the issue of princely 
editions of the classic literature of the 
country. The religious monuments of 
this antique city were on the same scale 
of costly splendor. The porcelain 
tower, whose magnificence was de- 
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scribed in the school books of the 
children of Christendom, was in keep- 
ing with the metropolitan glories of the 
old capital, that the people venerated 
with a respect that Russians like to 
show toward Moscow; for to this day 
no Chinese feels that regard for Pekin, 
the home of their Tartar masters, that 
the Muscovites make a show of ex- 
pressing for St. Petersburg. 

The new Emperor on being crowned 
took the title of “ Zai-ping-wang,” 
“peaceful Emperor,” and appointing 
eight of his most trusty officers as 
princes to govern under his immediate 
orders, retired to his sumptuous palace, 
there to work out his policy in compara- 
tive retirement, and plan out the future 
eventualities of his reign. A hun- 


dred millions of subjects acknowledged 
his sway, and a powerful army that 
had become accustomed to beat the im- 
perialist troops were at his beck and 
nod. 

The Tartar dynasty seemed doomed. 


A weak monarch sat in Pekin, the de- 
bauched victim of the opium pipe, while 
Lord Elgin was battering down the gates 
of his capital and the French were burn- 
ing his most magnificent palace, and 
christian barbarians were reducing to a 
heap of ashes the finest library ever col- 
lected in his empire. The apathy of the 
Tartar forces was easy to understand ; 
disheartened by overwhelming disasters, 
in a country at once torn into fragments 
by civil war, and trampled under the 
mailed foot by an invading host, a spark 
of energy on the part of Tai-ping-wang 
would have placed the poor student 
upon a throne that would have dazzled 
Ceesar. 

But the stupor of the Tartars seemed 
to have also paralyzed the Tai-pings. 
One of those unforeseen providences, or 
chances, that the historian can but re- 
count with amazement, occurred to 
change the whole course of events. 
The peasant that had raised himself 
from the dung-hill to the diadem, either 
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turned giddy at his elevation, or what is 
more likely, became crazed by the tre- 
mendous ventures he had made as well 
as the appalling responsibilities now 
upon him, to win the great game of 
mastering one-third of the human race. 
For ten golden years he trifled with 
fortune with the childishness of an idiot. 
Days, months and years were passed 
and more than wasted in the composi- 
tion of edicts, beneath the intellect of an 
intelligent boy. He declared himself 
brother of Jesus Christ, commanded the 
instant allegiance of all the sovereigns 
of the earth in his mandates, and instead 
of taking the field, amused his lunacy in 
applying abusive epithets to his ene- 
mies, calling them imps and demons! 
His chiefs were becoming alienated and 
his people soon wearied of his imperial 
nonsense. A crisis was evidently at 
hand that boded no good to the Tai- 
pings, who had given their enemies 
ample opportunity to marshal their 
forces, and above all secure the alliance 
of the great allied powers of Europe, at 
whose complete mercy the crown of 
China was held, be the head that wore 
it Chinese or Tartar. Such was the 
position of affairs when the writer in 
1864 visited Nan-kin at the express in- 
vitation of undoubtedly the two most 
distinguished warriors in the Tai-ping 
ranks, Choong-wong and Kan-wong, 
two of the eight rebel princes. 

Nan-kin lies nearly two hundred miles 
above the mouth of the Yang-tse river, 
on the right bank, more than twenty-five 
hundred miles from its source in the 
mountains of Thibet; ranges of lofty 
hills nearly surround it, while the soil 
and climate go to make this one of the 
most delightful parts of the empire. As 
our stately vessel neared the city, in- 
stead of the usual bustle and uproar of 
a Chinese port or a military station, 
nothing was to be seen but frowning 
ramparts, and fortifications bristling with 
cannon, but otherwise apparently de- 
serted. A few wretched hovels built on 
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either side of the city moat, which winds 
like a considerable stream around one 
side of the city, were all that denoted the 
existence of human life, on a spot that 
once contained a million of inhabitants. 
Landing in a small open boat which had 
been sent from shore for our accommo- 
dation, we found horses already sad- 
dled for our conveyance, and a guide 
to conduct us to the palace of the 
“Shield prince,” inside the gates of the 
Tai-ping capital, more than six miles 
distant, though we might have entered 
the city in ten minutes, had not the 
gates at the river side been walled up 
with solid masonry. The wall sur- 
rounding this enormous city is one of 
the marvels of this country; an oblong 
square in form, its circumference ex- 
tends for thirty miles, fifty feet high, and 
as many in thickness, though at the 
gateways the diameter is much greater, 
owing to the embrasures and bastions 
constructed to defend them against an 
attacking foe. All this was in solid 


masonry of granite, lime stone and 
brick. There is nothing in other coun- 
tries to compare it with but the pyra- 


mids of Egypt. Our route lay along 
the city wall, on the banks of the moat, 
which had evidently been dug not only 
as an obstacle to attack, but had fur- 
nished the material for brick in the con- 
struction of the mighty wall. As we 
turned to enter the gate, on our right, 
beyond the stream at our feet, arose a 
high hill, void of vegetation, and glitter- 
ing in the sun like a heap of variegated 
minerals. This was all that remained 
of the porcelain tower that the Chinese 
were so proud of as the perfection of 
costly taste, illustrating, as it did, their 
cardinal doctrine of filial piety. It 
had been erected in 1411 at a cost of 
$3,000,000 by the Emperor Young-lo, 
as a token of honor and respect to 
his beloved mother, as we read on the 
marble tablet half buried in the ruins, 
and standing like a sentinel over the 
melancholy devastation of the spot. In 
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a fit of lunacy Tai-ping-wang had com- 
manded the destruction of this magnifi- 
cent work, in consequence of a dream, 
in which he beheld “an armed warrior 
rise up from its spire, threatening the 
august dreamer with a naked sword.” 
The next day it was blown up with gun- 
powder, and the finest structure ever 
erected in China reduced to a heap of 
ruins, still attractive to the traveler from 
the countless fragments of fictile art, in 
the shape of gilded elephants, lions and 
dragons, that cover the spot for many 
acres. 

Arrived at last under the “imperial 
shadow,” our hosts, the “princes,” who, 
(to their credit be it said) had risen from 
the ranks of the Coolies, received us with 
a kind cordiality that did not conceal 
from us the anxiety that seemed to op- 
press them. They were eager for news, 
and questioned us with solicitude on the 
subject of public opinion in their regard 
among the English and French, that 
showed clearly their forebodings for the 
future of their usurped government. We 
frankly told our auditors that “their 
own inactivity, the suspected insanity of 
their leader, their wanton destruction 
of life and property, and total inability 
to provide their countrymen with a bet- 
ter system of government than that of 
the Tartars, had turned the scale of 
European opinion against them, and 
that there was now no hope from that 
quarter. The English had already taken 
the field against them, Soo-Chow, the 
key of Nan-kin, had already fallen, and 
nothing could now save them but a cam- 
paign compared to which their former 
force and energy would be but child’s 
play.” 

It was painful to observe the ill-con- 
cealed emotion of these hardy warriors 
at this dreadful intelligence, confirming 
their worst anticipations. 

As by this time night had far ad- 
vanced, our hosts promised to answer 
all our questions on the morrow, when 
we were to see all that remained of the 
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glories of Nan-kin, and learn, as far as 
prudence permitted, the internal work- 
ings of the Tai-ping system, as displayed 
at the head-quarters of its leader, who 
claimed no less than inspiration as the 
source of his doctrines, and even procla- 
mations regulating the daily administra- 
tion of the city he called his capital. 

The next day and those following we 
had ample opportunity of looking about 
us, and gaining information. A visit to 
the Tai-ping palace was proposed, and 
thither we went. On our way we discov- 
ered that Nan-kin fwzt. Ruins blocked 
up all but the principal streets, render- 
ing the services ofa guide indispensable. 
The millions of inhabitants that once 
peopled these deserted thoroughfares 
had vanished, and scarcely a living being 
was to be seen, except squads of villain- 
ous looking soldiers, natives of the 
southern provinces, whose very dialect 
would have been unintelligible to the 
former polished Nan-kinese. 

The palace disappointed us. Instead 
of being a noble structure of simple 
splendor, betokening a sovereign still 
militant in a ruined and desolate land, 
we found an immense series of flimsy 
built rooms roofed in the tent style @ /a 
chinoise, and enclosed by a high wall 
excluding the least view of the interior, 
the whole daubed over with a coarse 
yellow wash. The grand entrance was 
however as splendid as gilding, tinsel 
and paint could make it. Gilded drag- 
ons, flowers and arabesque altogether 
made up a sight, precisly similar to the 
scene painting of a second-rate theatre, 
and the whole effect produced seemed 
to remind the beholder of the unculti- 
vated taste usually shown by an aristoc- 
racy of farvenus. A finely executed 
map, drawn on silk, of the Tai-ping ter- 
ritories, hung up on the right of the ves- 
tibule, while on a painted archway was 
inscribed “ All men come here to adore.” 
Underneath this was a whole piece of 
yellow satin of many yards in length, 
upon which were inscribed the latest 
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proclamations of the Emperor, written 
by his own hand, and by no means re- 
markable for literary elegance. Though 
our arrival had been announced before 
hand, the guardians of the “sacred 
portal” refused to admit us till his ma- 
jesty had finished “eating rice,” when 
we should be permitted to enter the re- 
ception room of the palace, and behold 
the august ceremony of washing the 
Imperial dishes. This was an honor 
reserved only for distinguished visitors, 
and the princes assured us that this 
was all the personal intercourse they 
had ever been permitted to hold with 
“majesty” for many years past. The 
Imperial band did not presume to play 
a note during the Imperial repast, but 
no sooner had the sovereign signified 
repletion, than a clash of gongs gave 
the signal, when a crash of the most 
dismal and outrageous sounds echoed 
from the orchestra outside the palace. 
We were now admitted by a side door, 
as the great doors may be alone opened 
for the passage of majesty. On entering 
the great hall, we could hardly express 
an exclamation of surprise. The im- 
mense apartment, as gaudily decorated 
as the entrance vestibule, was literally 
crammed with precious objects looted 
from Soo-chow, and the wealthy cities 
of the richest regions of China. Stand- 
ing in rows, were carved vases of crystal 
and the precious jade stone, (so highly 
valued by the Chinese) some of them 
five feet high. Gongs of solid silver 
inlaid with gold in the most beautiful 
manner, chests (some of them open) 
filled with the richest silks, cases of 
pearls and precious stones littered the 
floor, while the countless tables were 
loaded with European arms of the finest 
make, heaped up amid costly clocks im- 
ported probably through Russia, from 
France. The innumerable lanterns that 
hung from the ceiling were the finest 
that Chinese art had or could have pro- 
duced, while the furniture of the hall, 
principally chairs and tables, was ot 
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solid ebony elaborately carved, and a 
kind of precious wood lacquered in vari- 
ous colors, red predominating. In the 
centre stood a gigantic censer for burn- 
ing perfumes of the choicest description. 
It was a fac simile of the Nan-kin tower, 
but encrusted with enamel, and solid 
gold ornaments, all in a taste that prov- 
ed its great age, for the real art of 
enameling has never been found out of 
Chima, and now the art is as utterly lost 
as though it had never been known. 
And all this valuable lumber we were 
told was stowed there for want of room. 
We had scarcely time to note the strange 
surroundings, when the Imperial serv- 
ants entered, bearing the golden rice 
bowls, and table utensils of majesty. 
They were all of beaten gold of such 
rude workmanship as still to show the 
hammer marks of the goldsmith’s tools. 
They were about a dozen in number and 
of great weight, though we were told 
that Tai-ping-wang’s “solemn” service 
was immensly more costly, and of an 
incredible number of pieces, “enough 
for a hundred guests.” The “washing” 
ceremony was simple enough, one serv- 
ant merely rinsed each article, one by 
one, ina huge earthen-ware tub of water, 
a second received the cleansed vessel 
and keeping count, handed it to another, 
who gravely noted down the transac- 
tion in a book. They all then retired, 
when we did the same, as we had an- 
other expedition on foot—a visit to the 
tombs of the Ming dynasty outside the 
walls. 

Only four centuries had elapsed since 
these sepulchres of the last Chinese 
dynasty had been erected, and yet all 
were ruins as far as the eye could reach ; 
all that remained of magnificent temples, 
that once adorned the spot, still ex- 
quisitely beautiful so far as nature went, 
were countless granite statues of dis- 
tinguished statesmen, camels and ele- 
phants. A high hill had been chosen 
for the last resting place of the founder 
of the family, (who had risen to the 
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throne from the plough) and a dismant- 
led vault for the princes his descendants. 
The hill is pierced through by an ascent 
to the summit exactly like a railroad 
tunnel, cased with solid masonry, appa- 
rently now as firm as it was on that 
spring morning when the master work- 
man declared it finished. On the top is 
a remarkable echo, repeating with per- 
fect accuracy the shouts addressed to 
the unseen voice. As we slowly return- 
ed to the head quarters of our host, we 
learned that the Tai-ping policy had 
ever been based upon a patriotic desire 
of chasing the Tartar usurpation from 
the country, but that as their leader had 
also rigorously carried out his determi- 
nation of burning the heathen temples 
and murdering their priests, their whole 
cause had been jeopardized, through 
superstition. It was further stated that 
as the Chinese are not a fighting people, 
utter destruction of agricultural and 
commercial pursuits were found to be a 
necessity, in order to force the people 
into the ranks of the revolutionists. To 
obviate the evils of this desperate policy, 
all supplies were held in common, so 
money traffic was avoided, while the 
territories still remaining under Tartar 
domination should be held as ever ready 
to be pillaged—necessity acting as a 
spur to force the soldiery to constant 
action. The apparent desertion of the 
capital was owing to the absence of six 
of the commanding princes now in the 
field at a distance, who were however 
acting without concert, and of course, 
wanting in that unity of combination 
alone possible under an accomplished 
and respected head. The melancholy 
tones in which this information was 
given, the overwhelming sadness which 
presses upon the mind in the midst ot 
desolation and decay, made us feel glad 
when our last adieus were said and we 
parted from Choong-wong and Kan-wong 
forever. We had hardly time to reach 
an “open port” when Nan-kin fell a 
second time under Tartar rule. No 
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* quarter was asked or shown. At last 
the disheartened Tai-pings gave way, 
and Tai-pingdum became history. The 
rebel “Emperor” like the Abyssinian 
King Theodore died by his own hand, 
midst a bevy of his concubines, also 
suicides. Our friends the “princes” 
had escaped, and one of them is now in 
a southern province still defying the 
Tartar, while the other is reported to 


have died of disappointment and shame. 

Such was Nan-kin as we saw it, and 
such the story of the Emperor-peasant 
as we learned it from his tried and trusty 
friends. What will history say! was 
this remarkable man of our day mad, 
demented, a fool, or an enthusiast? 
We say he was not a Cromwell, nota 
Napoleon, First or Third !—only, not 
successful. 
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GRICULTURE in California is 

in every respect so different 

from farming in the Atlantic States, 

that a brief description of its peculiari- 

ties cannot fail to be interesting and in- 
structive. 

The first peculiarity is the entire ab- 
sence of rain, and the scanty dew from 
May to November. The verdant hills 
and meadows green, the babbling brooks 
and velvet lawns, that make gay the 
drapery of summer time, and wed us to 
our rural homes in other lands, are all 
unknown in California. A dull and 
dusky brown pervades the face of Na- 
ture. No woods occur to give relief to 
the eye, and shaded intervals on the 
highways. Not a tree lines the roads. 
Not a rivulet breaks the monotony of 
blinding dust that attends the traveller, 
and buries his wheels to the axles. No 
rocks, no stumps, no hedges, not even a 
worm fence to give the eye diversion. 
The farm-house we admire in the East- 
ern States, with its wealth of comforts 
and its adornment of shading trees, its 
sweet shrubbery, its ample garden and 
its gay beds of cultured flowers, its barn 
and corn-crib, its spring house with 
green pathways, weeping willows and 
grassy slopes—how many of these at- 
tractions can we number among those 
that grace the homes of the farmers of 
California? Not one! Each and all 


are strangers to the landscape in the 
great agricultural valleys that supply 
the wheat crops which form the bulk ot 
agriculture and the great money-making 
attraction. The fencing is all one mo- 
notony of horizontal boards, light and 
temporary, but costly beyond concep- 
tion. The houses are equally monot- 
onous, comfortless, treeless, sun-strick- 
en, fly-beset cabins. This is the gene- 
ral aspect of three-fourths of the present 
agricultural country along the hundreds 
of miles of the great farming valleys of 
the Sacramento and the San Joaquin. 

Let it not be supposed that this 
nakedness is necessarily contingent to 
the dry summer climate. Quite the 
contrary. It is all owing to circum- 
stances that are giving symptoms of im- 
pending change for the better. Hitherto 
poor men have farmed the soil under 
claim of first possession, but also under 
uncertainty of legal tenure on account 
of Mexican claims, that covered the 
country in grants of twenty to forty 
thousand acres, which have held the 
preémptors in legal dispute since the 
American advent. 

The Courts have now settled most of 
the land titles, and a better class of 
farmers is fast taking the place of the 
earlier settlers. Besides, till within the 
past two years farming has not been 
profitable, there being no outside mark- 
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ets for wheat. But the years 1866 and 
1867 have been seasons of great pros- 
perity. From poverty and from dull 
prospects the farmers of California find 
themselves suddenly rich. They are 
speculators in land and lenders of 
money now. It is the last crop of fifteen 
millions of bushels, and a foreign de- 
mand at unusual prices, that have made 
sensible the greatly altered condition of 
the farmers of California. It is a gene- 
ral change, to which there is scarcely 
one exception, and it has bright pros- 
pects for continuance. The harvest of 
1868 largely excels all others, but its 
money value will be less. 

But we have presented but one side 
of the picture. Where great advantages 
are given there are always disadvantges 
to correspond, tending to equalize the 
conditions of mankind. So, in return 
for so many repellant features, it is 
natural to ask what are the attractions 
that so overbalance them, as to retain 
those who are there, and to excite so 
extended a desire abroad to emigrate to 
California? It is our aim to bring this 
to the comprehension of every reader 
by simple narration of facts. That there 
is ample room for a large agricultural 
population may be seen from the extent 
of the arable land of the State. Cali- 
fornia is seven hundred miles long and 
two hundred and twenty in average 
width. There are sixty-five millions of 
acres adapted to agriculture, and less 
than two millions in culture. The great 
valley known as the Sacramento basin, 
and occupying the longitudinal centre of 
the State, is four hundred miles long by 
fifty miles wide. It is watered by two 
rivers, viz, the Sacramento, coming 
from the north, and the San Joaquin, 
from the south. These meet in the 
centre of the basin, and pour their 
united waters into the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco. There are in this basin over 
twelve millions of acres of valley land, 
of which some is yet open to preémp- 
tion as Government land. This is a 
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treeless country, as already described. 
Much of the soil is of inexhaustible 
richness. Adobe soil covers a large 
area. This is a dark, tough, unctuous 
clay, very deep, very rich and very 
cloddy under cultivation. The imme- 
diate river banks are scarcely habitable, 
being subject to winter overflow. Most 
of it is swamp land, covered with wild 
cane and rushes. When reclaimed, 
which it can be at practical rates, it will 
be the best land in the State. It is all 
open to purchase, at low prices. There 
are four and a half millions of acres of 
this kind of swamp land, salt and fresh, 
in the State, and fevers and mosquitos 
prevail on their borders. 

In other countries the choice spots 
for settlement and for the dwelling- 
house are by the side of streams. Three- 
fourths of the streams of California, 
however large in the season of rains, 
are dry or nearly so in summer. It is 
unsafe to build near them, for in rainy 
seasons like those of 1866-7 and 1867-8 
there is great destruction along their 
banks. Springs that flow in the dry 
season are not known in this great 
valley. Dependence is on wells, and the 
water is impregnated with alkali. Farm- 
ers are attracted by the richness of the 
soil. With any fair cultivation, in ordi- 
nary seasons, it yields thirty bushels of 
wheat to the acre ; of barley, forty ; of 
oats, the same. Indian corn is not much 
planted. It is not a profitable crop. 
Cool nights and no summer rain are 
against it. 

One seeding and one cultivation suf- 
fice for two crops. The “volunteer” 
crop of the second year is, perhaps, one- 
fifth less in quantity, but it is all profit. 

The cost of cultivation is reduced to 
a minimum by the non-use of manure. 
Straw is generally burned on the ground. 
Ploughing is very shallow, and it costs 
three dollars a day for a plowman. 

There are no barns, no expense of 
housing fodder for winter-feed, no 
stables to cleanse, no shelter provided 
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for horses and cows. The harvest is 
cut, threshed and sacked on the field, 
and the field is all the store-house that 
is used till November rains come. By 
this time the farmer has generally dis- 
posed of his crop, for soon the state of 
the roads puts a stop to teaming. The 
number of acres that goes into wheat on 
a farm in California is treble or quad- 
ruple the usual proportion elsewhere ; 
for, excepting the oats he cuts for the 
little hay that is wanted, his land has no 
other use. The wheat-grower here is 
subject to no summer casualties. His 
wheat is sure to be sound. There is no 
rain to interrupt his harvest. He can 
engage his hands for such a day, and he 
knows the weather will be all right. If 
he be not ready in June, when his grain 
is ripe, he can postpone the cutting a 
week, a month, or more, with trifling 
difference, for it is a peculiarity of veg- 
etable life here that seeds do not readily 
fall from the plant till rain comes to 
loosen the capsule. Wheat has no dis- 


eases here, and the flinty effects of pro- 
longed dry weather go against insect 


ravages. Horses, when not at work, 
pick up their own living. Give the 
farmer a market, at even low figures 
relatively to Atlantic prices, and it must 
be evident that he will garner up money 
as no farmer can do elsewhere. This is 
a great attraction, sufficient to draw all 
the world to California, when money is 
the object. But there are other reasons. 

The winter in the agricultural districts 
of California is so mild that there is no 
suffering, no discomfort from snow and 
frost. There is small expense for fuel, 
overcoats, or extra blankets. Winter 
is, in reality, one long-subdued spring. 
The hills and the valleys cast off the 
russet garments of summer, and every 
nook of vale and hillside is clad in bril- 
liant green. It is the time to dress the 
land, the time for seeding, the good time 
for cattle to taste of fresh herbage and 
sound the notes of joy—it is “the rainy 
season.” This sounds to foreign ears 
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as a period of discomfort. As a general 
rule, the days of rain from November to 
May are exceeded by the days of bright 
and balmy sunshine that intervene be- 
tween the rains. The rains are showery 
rather than continuous, and they pre- 
vail more at night than in the daytime. 
There may be four or five spells of 
shower through the day, with some 
hours of genial sun interspersed. There 
are usually two periods of rain—Nov- 
ember and December, with part of 
January, give two-thirds or more of all 
the rainfall. Then a dry spell, often 
till in March. April never gives as 
much rain as would be preferred, and 
one scant shower, and the last, in May, 
is all that is expected. 

The anxiety of the farmer lest there 
should be scanty rainfall gives him ma- 
terial satisfaction, that counterbalances 
the personal discomfort. So that,-ex- 
cept in destructive floods, every rain- 
fall is a shower of blessings on his 
household. Besides, after six months 
of drought, seeing never a drop of rain 
and scarcely a bead of dew, the eyes 
and nostrils and every crevice suffused 
with dust to the verge of endurance, one 
so hails the grateful contrast of a pour- 
ing rain, that the first two months, 
which are the heaviest, are passed be- 
fore the nausea of surfeit begins to tax 
one’s endurance to the point of impre- 
cation. 

It is the direst calamity to the coun- 
try when the winter rainfall is insuffi- 
cient. The farmer is beggared and the 
cattle perish. Such a season was 1864. 
More than half the cattle perished of 
famine, for there was no pasture. And 
food for the people had to be im- 
ported from Chili, Australia and else- 
where. Since the advent of Americans, 
this calamity has happened so seldom 
that farmers do not reckon it seriously 
among the evil contingencies. Nor do 
the consumers. Every year the crop is 
sold closely out, unless the price should 
be unusually low. But the records of 
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the Mexican missions show that expe- 
rience made it their law to keep always 
in store one year’s supply, to meet 
the exigencies of famine years. Now, 
our farmers are in condition to hold 
over; and it is probable that the enor- 
mous crops just garnered, at least thirty 
per cent. above all former years, will find 
prices low enough to induce such a pro- 
vision against a calamity that should 
ever be in our calculations. 

There is no sod in California. Frost 
in the Atlantic States suspends anima- 
tion, but spring rains revive the grass. 
Here, the drought of six months kills the 
grass at the root. Nearly all hay is 
made of oats and barley, cut before ripe- 
ness. The exemption from rain in time 
of hay-making, (May and early June) 
gives it perfect curing, and it is abund- 
antly nutritious. There are spots 
among the swamp lands that have moist- 
ure enough to maintain a perennial sod 
of coarse wiry grass; and there are 
among the dells of our mountain ranges 
springy nooks, where clover and timothy 
carry a sod. But these are exceptional. 
Farmers must sow their hay crop bien- 
nially, as they do their wheat. 

Will not constant cropping without 
manuring soon extract the soil? This 
is an interesting question. Year after 
year for the past fifteen summers, wheat 
and barley and oats have been cropped 
from the same fields without returning 
anything to the soil except the ashes of 
the straw left where it was burned. 
Many large farmers aver that the crop 
knows no diminution. But others admit 
the contrary. Certainly deterioration is 
much less than theory expects. It 
seems as if the winter rains bring larger 
elements of fertility; for the vast moun- 
tain ranges have for seventy years, and 
probably seventy times seventy, borne 
the same undiminished crops of herb- 
age, notwithstanding their steepness and 
their thinner soil. 

The dry and pure electric air of Cal- 
ifornia holds more ammonia than other 
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atmospheres. It is perhaps on this ac- 
count that it has no thunder storms and 
no lightning, which in other countries 
are necessary to purge the poison pro- 
ducts of electric exhaustion. 

The soil is everywhere volcanic. 
Soda and other alkalies permeate it 
thoroughly and impregnate its waters, 
every drop of which isalkaline. Here is 
an inexhaustible source of subterranean 
manure that accounts for the general 
non-exhaustion of the soil. To make 
stable manure in this climate is opposed 
by a curious obstacle, viz, the difficulty 
of getting itto rot. Itinclines to dry out 
rather than to rot. So cattle that die by 
the road side mummify without the stench 
of decay, leaving the hide tanned on the 
ribs. Hang your quarter of beef in the 
air and you may cut and carve again, 
as your cook desires, for a month. It 
will dessicate somewhat, but not decay. 

This peculiarity hints that manuring 
after the fashion of other climates, is 
not the mode that Nature has designed 
for California. 

We have spoken only of the great 
centre valleys of the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin. But there are other val- 
leys innumerable in “the coast range” 
district, nearer the ocean and within the 
influence of its strong summer winds 
and moderating temperature, summer 
fogs and winter mists. In the aggre- 
gate these have as much rich land as 
the great valley. We can only give the 
names of the principal ones, with num- 
bers indicating the distance from the 
sea. North of San Francisco: San 
Rafael, ten miles; Russian River, Pe- 
taluma and Santa Rosa, twenty; Sono- 
ma, Diablo and Ramon, thirty; Napa 
and Suscol, thirty-five; Suisun, Vaca, 
Putah, Cache Creek, Berreyesa and Clear 
Lake, averaging from forty-five to sixty. 
South of San Francisco: Alameda, San 
Mateo, Castro, Sufiol and Santa Ciara, 
ten to forty; Santa Cruz, Pajaro and 
Salinas running into the bay of Mon- 
terey, and others in Santa Barbara and 











Los Angeles counties, much farther 
south and near the coast. Few of these 
valleys contain less than twenty to thirty 
square miles, and many are much larger. 
Their soil is always rich and deep, and 
their landscape is beautiful by being 
embosomed in deep mountains of very 
peculiar appearance. Their bare and 
steep sides are deeply furrowed with a 
thousand gorges, that, in the bright and 
persistent sun, give a play of light and 
shade which in the picture compensate 
for the absence of trees. The few clouds 
which there are have a fashion of scud- 
ding along the mountain tops in protean 
shapes, whose ever-changing play sheds 
grace and sublimity overall. Enchant- 
ment is the word that best expresses 
the effect. 

The vale of Napa is remarkable as an 
example of this enchantment in its rarest 
exhibition. It is thirty miles long by 
five at its entrance, with a gradual 
tapering of its width towards the upper 
end. Santa Rosa is a rich circle ten 
miles in diameter. But all are beauti- 
ful, and all are of rich, deep, mellow 
soil. In these valleys prices have so 
advanced as to put the lands out of 
reach of emigrants of small means. 
Here may be seen what sweet surround- 
ings can spring up with magic quickness 
around the farmer’s home, when his 
taste and his means desire it. Money, 
indeed, contributes little: give Nature 
and this prolific soil and climate the 
least show of fair play, and you may hawe 
in five years a wealth of shade and adorn- 
ment that ten years, nay fifteen years, if 
ever, can give you in the States of the 
Atlantic. This is no exaggeration. 

We have said that everything green 
turns to brown in summer; how then 
do cattle live? The mountain ranges 
have vast herds of cattle and flocks of 
sheep, which get no food the year round 
but what they can pick up. Wild oats 
cover a large area of the coast range 
mountains. Burr clover, whose seed is 
enclosed in a prickly capsule, alfalfa, 
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bunch grass and alfilarea represent the 
general pasture of the mountains. When 
the dry season sets in, all grasses are 
converted into nutritious hay where they 
stand, and all seeds are held fast in their 
capsules. Thus cattle browse and keep 
in condition without green food, during 
the dryseason. But the first rain beats 
down and destroys the standing hay, 
relaxes the seed capsules, and scatters 
the grain beyond the gather of the cattle. 
This is their hard time, and lasts through 
November and December till the fallen 
seed sprout into edible form. 

The surest and cheapest cropis barley. 
It goes thirty-five bushels to the acre. 
It is the staple feed of the country. 
Oats make a crop scarcely inferior. 
Rye is almost unknown. Indian corn 
does not pay. Buckwheat is little cul- 
tivated. Potatoes are prolific and of 
superior quality, knowing no disease. 
They can be had fresh from the ground 
during ten months of the year. Beans 
and peas make a large yield, and are 
green in the market most of the year 
after March. Cabbages, beets, celery, 
cauliflowers with large and full heads, 
artichokes, spinach, turnips, carrots, 
parsnips, etc., stand green in the garden 
the year round. Strawberries and to- 
matoes are ripening during eight months. 

This perpetual supply of green garden 
food is a very attractive feature for 
health, comfort and domestic economy. 
Fruits of every kind thrive ; they are 
free from diseases (the yellow leaf in 
peaches excepted). They yield abund- 
antly, and they are of good quality. 
Pears and plums are first in excellence : 
then cherries, apricots, peaches, apples, 
etc. For apples that have the full flavor 
and keep in winter, and for peaches in 
healthiest condition, you must go to the 
far uplands—the foothills in the gold- 
mining district. Oranges, lemons, olives, 
almonds, nectarines, walnuts, pomegran- 
ates, etc., flourish in the southern coun- 
ties chiefly. Chicory is in full supply. 
Hops beat everything on the earth in 
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strength of lupuline and in the enormity 
of production. The grape-vine finds a 
home in California that no other country 
can afford. it has no disease. The 
crop never fails. Itneeds no irrigation, 
(artificial irrigation is not practised but 
in very few and exceptional cases in this 
country). No such wine can be made 
elsewhere, for quality, for high fruity 
flavor, for bouquet, and for rich and sac- 
charine body. The dairy is one of our 
best-paying and easiest branches of 
farming in the coast range country of 
three hundred miles extent, where moun- 
tain springs and summer fogs keep up 
the mountain pastures. No butter is so 
sweet and so long in keeping. Fresh 
grass butter is in the markets of San 
Francisco every month of the year. 
Spring-made rolls keep their fresh grass 
flavor for a year, wrapped in muslin and 
covered with salted water. Raspberries 
and blackberries have full three months 
bearing time. Cheese ripens in two 
years equal to five years elsewhere. 
It has peculiar excellence. Honey is 
superabundant, and the hive yields 
double the quantity known elsewhere. 
Fowls pick up their own living, and lay 
readily. But in the coast range they do 
not find the best health; and a fowl 
tender and fat is a rare dish at our 
hotels. Beef and mutton are excellent. 
Venison has a long season, and is of good 
quality. Wild fowl are very plentiful. 
Salmon is abundant during nearly twelve 
months. It is large and of superior 
meat. Oysters are small and coppery. 
Crabs huge and good ; so also lobsters. 
Halibut, pikes, perch, soles, etc., 
abound. The dried fruits of California 
have peculiar excellence of color and 
flavor. They are cured in sunshine un- 
tarnished by rain. They are not dried 
in fact, but cured with great supply of 
juices preserved. They supply for the 
table a sauce far surpassing ordinary 
dried fruits in flavor and in acceptability 
to the palate and to the organs of diges- 
tion. They greatly enrich the farmer’s 
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winter fare. Wine of pure grape juice 
is everywhere in California cheap and 
plentiful—say from fifty cents to one 
dollar and fifty cents per gallon. 

The price of land cannot be quoted 
except when it is public domain. In the 
rich coast range valleys spoken of, say 
from ten dollars to over one hundred per 
acre, when well improved. In the Sacra- 
mento basin, from five to twenty-five 
dollars and over. In the Southern coun- 
ties, from one to ten dollars per acre. 
Agricultural labor is from thirty to forty 
dollars a month and board: Chinamen 
get nearly the same without board. 

There is, besides the two great farm- 
ing districts described, a third of very 
different character, and of very great 
extent. It is called the foothills, which 
answers to Piedmont in Italy. This 
region has about half as much tillable 
land as either of the others. It extends 
the whole length of the Nevada range, 
of which it is the gradual undulations, 
falling away towards the great plain of 
the Sacramento basin. In these rolling 
sub-mountains are the gold mines and 
the auriferous gravels. Gold mining 
overshadows agriculture. Yet there is 
a gradual influx of farmers, horticultur- 
ists and vine-growers who are attracted 
by many superior advantages to this hill 
country. The best wine is certainly 
produced here, and the best fruit. The 
hill-side vineyards and orchards are al- 
ready numerous. It is a notable pecu- 
liarity of the hills that their soil is richer 
than the valleys. Though often quite 
steep in the ascent, the soil is usually 
rich and deep; and it holds its moisture 
well through the six months of annual 
drought. The miners’ ditches supply 
irrigating water at prices convenient. 
But irrigation is seldom practised. In 
this great range there is a home-market 
at the mining camps. Most of the land 
is open to preémption at the usual gov- 
ernment price, and small Yarms can be 
bought cheaply, with full-bearing orch- 
ards and vineyards. Higher up the 
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mountains are many secluded vales 
hidden from observation, in which 
there is room for considerable settle- 
ments. These are usually watered by 
mountain springs: and snow may cover 
them for sixty days. Among the mines 
snow is rare. Details of these different 
farming sections, carefully recorded from 
official data and personal investigation, 
are given in Cronise’s Natural Wealth 
of California, and “The Resources of 
California,” by John S. Hittell, San 
Francisco, 1867. Both works are here- 
in reliable, and made very interesting to 
the general reader. 

Great efforts are being made by or- 
ganized societies to excite a rush of 
emigration to the farm lands of the State. 
In anticipation of success, speculation 
runs high, and prices of land have ad- 
vanced—not a little, but a great deal. 
They will double and treble should any- 
thing like a rush come, of which there 
are strong probabilities. It should be 
known that these movements are all 
founded on the presumption that wheat 
will continue to sell for something like 
one dollar and fifty cents a bushel in gold 
coin, in San Francisco. We should here 
remark that all prices and estimates in 
this article are gold valuation. The crop 
of ’67 was fifteen millions of bushels. 
Half was exported. For ’68 reckon 
twenty millions ; for every available acre 
was put in wheat, and the rain has been 
unusually abundant. Should there be 
an eager market in Europe, perhaps this 
twelve millions surplus may return satis- 
factory profits. Otherwise, the markets 
ofthe Pacific will be greatly overstocked. 
Taking in view all reasonable probabili- 
ties, there is no room at present for any 
emigration of wheat-growers. Fruit men 
may be advised that the orchards of the 
State are in excess of the existing mark- 
ets, being subject to heavy competition 
from Oregon: but when labor permits 
of curing fruits, orchards will pay. 

Vineyards are very far ahead of the 
wine factories, and they do not pay yet ; 
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though as California wine is fast finding 
favor abroad, they will soon be good 
property. There is room for sugar beets, 
if accompanied with sugar factories, and 
for flax and hemp with factories. There 
is room at high wages for farm laborers 
and miners, and for working women. 
But clerks and men of no trade will find 
everywhere distressing want of employ- 
ment. Merchants are not wanted ; every 
avenue is overcrowded. Scarcely any 
manufacturing can thrive at the present 
wages of white labor. Speculation in 
town lots has been active, under the 
universal assurance of a great rush of 
eager new-comers and a corresponding 
expansion of industry. 

Certainly the prosperity of agriculture 
and mining, and the steady advance ot 
commerce, give great promise of a bright 
future for the State and its commercial 
metropolis. Capital is also accumulat- 
ing very fast for so young a community. 
Every industry is upon a sound basis, 
and cumbered littie with debt. Still we 
are but half-a-million of people in the 
State, and 125,000 in San Francisco: 
and speculative prices may retard the 
emigration of the substantial and the 
prudent classes that can alone give ful- 
fillment to our expanded expectations. 

For what kind of persons is there room 
in California? Farmers who have means 
to buy a house and maintain themselves 
one year have a sure thing if they will 
enter into more varied culture than only 
wheat. The garden and orchard go far 
to supply the table the whole year in 
this climate, if you have water for the 
farmer. Every place has grapes. These 
pay, if you can make and hold your wine, 
and they have a sure future, not far off. 
Mulberry-trees grow like weeds. There 
are five millions now growing. You can 
get them one year old. In two years 
these will feed silkworms. Any quan- 
tity of reeled silk is saleable. All your 
family can work at this ; and two crops 
of cocoons are certain. There isno such 


country for silk, in quantity and quality. 
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Flax, castor bean, hops, tobacco and 
many such things might be mentioned. 
Wood-planting in this treeless country 
would pay largely, and ten years give 
growth that other climates and soils 
would pot give in twenty years ; for all 
winter long the growth keeps on with 
little interruption. The dairy farm pays 
at once and handsomely. We still im- 
port butte: and cheese. Farm hands 
and miners would find steady work at 
large wages in gold. Miners get three 
dollars a day. 
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In conclusion, California is especially 
recommended to persons whose health 
demands a genial atmosphere. Drink 
no spirits ; but domestic wine in mode- 
ration. Eat sparingly of meat, take your 
coffee weak, and avoid speculative ex- 
citements. Then, if you bring a liver 
not entirely leathered and lungs not 
over half-consumed, and choose from a 
variously distributed climate the locality 
best adapted to your complaint, you may 
live yet long in the land. 
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HERE was commotion in Roar- 
ing Camp. It could not have 
been a fight, for in 1850 that was not 
novel enough to have called together 
the entire settlement. The ditches and 
claims were not only deserted, but 
“ Tuttle’s” grocery had contributed its 
gamblers, who, it will be remembered, 
calmly continued their game the day 
that French Pete and Kanaka Joe shot 
each other to death over the bar in the 
front room. The whole camp was col- 
lected before a rude cabin on the outer 
edge of the clearing. Conversation was 
carried on in a low tone, but the name 
of a woman was frequently repeated. 
It was a name familiar enough in the 
camp: “ Cherokee Sal.” 

Perhaps the less said of her the 
better. She was a coarse, and, it is to 
be feared, a very sinful woman. But at 
that time she was the only woman in 
Roaring Camp, and was just then lying 
in sore extremity when she most needed 
the ministration of her own sex. Disso- 
lute, abandoned and irreclaimable, she 
was yet suffering a martyrdom—hard 
enough to bear even in the seclusion 
and sexual sympathy with which custom 
veils it—but now terrible in her loneli- 
ness. The primal curse had come to 
her in that original isolation, which 


must have made the punishment of the 
first transgression so dreadful. It was, 
perhaps, part of the expiation of her 
sin, that at a moment when she most 
lacked her sex’s intuitive sympathy and 
care, she met only the half-contemptuous 
faces of her masculine associates. Yet a 
few of the spectators were, I think,touched 
by her sufferings. Sandy Tipton thought 
it was “rough on Sal,” and in the con- 
templation of her condition, for a mo- 
ment rose. superior to the fact that he 
had an ace and two bowers in his 
sleeve. 

It will be seen, also, that the sit- 
uation was novel. Deaths were by no 
means uncommon in Roaring Camp, 
but a birth was a new thing. People 
had been dismissed the camp effect- 
ively, finally, and with no possibility of 
return, but this was the first time that 
anybody had been introduced ad initio. 
Hence the excitement. 

“You go in there, Stumpy,” said a 
prominent citizen known as “ Kentuck,” 
addressing one of the loungers. “Go 
in there, and see what you kin do. 
You’ve had experience in them things.” 

Perhaps there was a fitness in the se- 
lection. Stumpy, in other climes, had 
been the putative head of two families ; 
in fact, it was owing to some legal in- 
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formality in these proceedings that 
Roaring Camp—a city of refuge—was 
indebted to his company. The crowd 
approved the choice, and Stumpy was 
wise enough to bow to the majority. 
The door closed on the extempore sur- 
geon and midwife, and Roaring Camp 
sat down outside, smoked its pipe, and 
awaited the issue. 

The assemblage numbered about a 
hundred men. One or two of these 
were actual fugitives from justice, some 
were criminal, and all were reckless. 
Physically, they exhibited no indication 
of their past lives and character. The 
greatest scamp had a Raphael face, 
with a profusion of blond hair; Oak- 
hurst, a gambler, had the melancholy air 
and intellectual abstraction of a Ham- 
let; the coolest and most courageous 
man was scarcely over five feet in 
height, with a soft voice and an em- 
barrassed timid manner. The term 
“roughs” applied to them was a dis- 
tinction rather than a definition. Per- 


haps in the minor details of fingers, 
toes, ears, etc., the camp may have 
been deficient, but these slight omis- 
sions did not detract from their aggre- 


gate force. The strongest man had but 
three fingers on his right hand; the 
best shot had but one eye. 

Such was the physical aspect of the 
men that were dispersed around the 
cabin. The camp lay in a triangu’ 
valley, between two hills and a riy 
The only outlet was a steep trail over 
the summit of a hill that faced the 
cabin, now illuminated by the rising 
moon. The suffering woman might 
have seen it from the rude bunk where- 
on she lay—seen it winding like a silver 
thread until it was lost in the stars 
above. 

A fire of withered pine boughs added 
sociability to the gathering. By degrees 
the natural levity of Roaring Camp re- 
turned. Bets were freely offered and 
taken regarding the result. Three to 
five that “Sal would get through with 
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it ;” even, that the child would survive ; 
side bets as to the sex and complexion 
of the coming stranger. In the midst 
of an excited discussion an exclamation 
came from those nearest the door, and 
the camp stopped to listen. Above the 
swaying and moaning of the pines, the 
swift rush of the river and the crackling 
of the fire, rose a sharp querulous cry— 
a cry unlike anything heard before in 
the camp. The pines stopped moaning, 
the river ceased to rush, and the fire to 
crackle. It seemed as if Nature had 
stopped to listen too. 

The camp rose to its feet as one man! 
It was proposed to explode a barrel of 
gunpowder, but, in consideration of the 
situation of the mother, better counsels 
prevailed, and only a few revolvers were 
discharged ; for, whether owing to the 
rude surgery of the camp, or some other 
reason, Cherokee Sal was sinking fast. 
Within an hour she had climbed, as it 
were, that rugged road that led to the 
stars, and so passed out of Roaring 
Camp, its sin and shame forever. I do 
not think that the announcement dis- 
turbed them much, except in specula- 
tion as to the fate of the child. “Can 
he live now ?” was asked of Stumpy. 
The answer was doubtful. The only 
other being of Cherokee Sal’s sex and 
maternal condition in the settlement 
was an ass. There was some conjec- 


r ture as to fitness, but the experiment 


was tried. It was less problematical 
than the ancient treatment of Romulus 
and Remus, and apparently as success- 
ful. 

When these details were completed, 
which exhausted another hour, the door 
was opened, and the anxious crowd, 
which had already formed themselves 
into a queue, entered in single file. Be- 
side the low bunk or shelf, on which the 
figure of the mother was starkly out- 
lined below the blankets, stood a pine 
table. On this a candle-box was placed, 
and within it, swathed in staring red 
flannel, lay the last arrival at Roaring 
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Camp. Beside the candle-box was 
placed a hat. Its use was soon indi- 
cated. “Gentlemen,” said Stumpy, with 
a singular mixture of authority and er 
officio complacency—“ Gentlemen will 
please pass in at the front door, round 
the table, and out at the back door. 
Them as wishes to contribute anything 
toward the orphan will find a hat handy.” 
The first man entered with his hat on; 
he uncovered, however, as he looked 
about him, and so, unconsciously, set an 
example to the next. In such commu- 
nities good and bad actions are catch- 
ing. As the procession filed in, com- 
ments were audible—criticisms ad- 
dressed, perhaps, rather to Stumpy, in 
the character of showman: “Is that 
him?” “mighty small specimen ;” 
“hasn’t mor’n got the color;” “ain’t 
bigger nor a derringer.” The contri- 


butions were as characteristic: A silver 
tobacco-box ; a doubloon; a navy re- 
volver, silver mounted ; a gold specimen ; 
a very beautifully embroidered lady’s 


handkerchief (from Oakhurst, the gam- 
bler); a diamond breastpin; a diamond 
ring (suggested by the pin, with the re- 
mark from the giver that he “saw that pin 
and went two diamonds better”’); a slung 
shot ; a Bible (contributor not detected); 
a golden spur; a silver teaspoon (the 
initials, I regret to say, were not the 
giver’s); a pair of surgeon’s shears; a 
lancet ; a Bank of England note for £5; 
and about $200 in loose gold and silver 
coin. During these proceedings Stumpy 
maintained a silence as impassive as the 
dead on his left—a gravity as inscrutable 
as that of the newly-born on his right. 
Only one incident occurred to break the 
monotony of the curious procession. 
As Kentuck bent over the candle-box 
half curiously, the child turned, and, in 
a spasm of pain, caught at his groping 
finger, and held it fast for a moment. 
Kentuck looked foolish and embar- 
rassed. Something like a blush tried to 
assert itself in his weather-beaten cheek. 
“The d——d little cuss!” he said, as 
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he extricated his finger, with, perhaps, 
more tenderness and care than he might 
have been deemed capable of showing. 
He held that finger a little apart from 
its fellows as he went out, and examined 
it curiously. The examination provoked 
the same original remark in regard to 
the child. In fact, he seemed to enjoy 
repeating it. “He rastled with my 
finger,” he remarked to Tipton, holding 
up the member, “The d——d little 
cuss !” 

It was four o’clock before the camp 
sought repose. A light burnt in the 
cabin where the watchers sat, for Stumpy 
did not go to bed that night. Nor did 
Kentuck. He drank quite freely and 
related with great gusto his experience, 
invariably ending with his characteristic 
condemnation of the new comer. It 
seemed to relieve him of any unjust im- 
plication of sentiment, and Kentuck had 
the weaknesses of the nobler sex. When 
everybody else had gone to bed he 
walked down to the river and whistled, 
reflectingly. Then he walked up the 
gulch, past the cabin, still whistling with 
demonstrative unconcern. At a large 
redwood tree he paused and retraced 
his steps, and again passed the cabin. 
Half way down to the river’s bank he 
again paused, and then returned and 
knocked at the door. It was opened by 
Stumpy. “How goes it?” said Ken- 
tuck, looking past Stumpy toward the 
candle-box. “All serene,” replied 
Stumpy, “Anything up?” “ Nothing.” 
There was a pause—an embarrassing 
one—Stumpy still holding the door. 
Then Kentuck had recourse to his 
finger, which he held up to Stumpy. 
“ Rastled with it—the d——d little cuss,” 
he said and retired. 

The next day Cherokee Sal had such 
rude sepulture as Roaring Camp afford- 
ed. After her body had been committed 
to the hill-side, there was a formal meet- 
ing of the camp to discuss what should 
be done with her infant. A resolution 
to adopt it was unanimous and enthusi- 
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astic. But an animated discussion in 
regard to the manner and feasibility of 
providing for its wants at once sprung 
up. It was remarkable that the argu- 
ment partook of none of those fierce 
personalities with which discussions 
were usually conducted at Roaring 
Camp. Tipton proposed that they 
should send the child to Red Dog— 
a distance of forty miles—where female 
attention could be procured. But the 
unlucky suggestion met with fierce and 
unanimous opposition. It was evident 
that no plan which entailed parting from 
their new acquisition would for a mo- 
ment be entertained. “ Besides,” said 
Tom Ryder, “them fellows at Red Dog 
would swap it and ring in somebody 
else on us.” A disbelief in the honesty 
of other camps prevailed at Roaring 
Camp as in other places. 

The introduction of a female nurse in 
the camp also met with objection. It 
was argued that no decent woman could 
be prevailed to accept Roaring Camp as 


her home, and the speaker urged that 
“they did’nt want any more of the other 


kind.” This unkind allusion to the de- 
funct mother, harsh as it may seem, was 
the first spasm of propriety—the first 
symptom of the camp’s regeneration. 
Stumpy advanced nothing. Perhaps he 
felt a certain delicacy in interfering with 
the selection of a possible successor in of- 
fice. But when questioned he averred 
stoutly that he and “ Jinny”—the mam- 
mal before alluded to—could manage to 
rear the child. There was something 
original, independent and heroic about 
the plan, that pleased the camp. Stumpy 
was retained. Certain articles were 
sent for to Sacramento. “ Mind,” said 
the treasurer, as he pressed a bag of 
gold-dust into the express-man’s hand, 
“the best that can be got—lace, you 
know, and filigree work and frills — 
d—m the cost!” 

Strange to say, the child thrived. 
Perhaps the invigorating climate of the 
mountain camp was compensation for ma- 
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terial deficiences. Nature took the found- 
ling to her broader breast. In that rare 
atmosphere of the Sierra foot-hills—that 
air pungent with balsamic odor; that 
etherial cordial, at once bracing and ex- 
hilarating, he may have found food and 
nourishment, or a subtle chemistry that 
transmuted asses’ milk to lime and 
phosphorus. Stumpy inclined to the 
belief that it was the latter and good 
nursing. “Me and that ass,” he would 
say, “has been father and mother to 
him! Don’t you,” he would add, apos- 
trophizing the helpless bundle before 
him, “never go back on us.” 

By the time he was a month old, the 
necessity of giving him a name be- 
came apparent. He had _ generally 
been known as “the Kid,” “Stumpy’s 
boy,” “the Cayote ”—{an allusion to his 
vocal powers)—and even by Kentuck’s 
endearing diminutive of “the d—d little 
cuss.” But these were felt to be vague 
and unsatisfactory, and were at last dis- 
missed under another influence. Gam- 
blers and adventurers are generally 
superstitious, and Oakhurst one day de- 
clared that the baby had brought “the 
luck” to Roaring Camp. It was certain 
that of late they had been successful. 
“Luck” was the name agreed upon, 
with the prefix of Tommy for greater 
convenience. No allusion was made to 
the mother, and the father was unknown. 
“It’s better,” said the philosophical 
Oakhurst, “to take a fresh deal all 
around. Call him Luck, and start him 
fair.’ A day was accordingly set apart 
for the christening. What was meant 
by this ceremony the reader may im- 
agine, who has already gathered some 
idea of the reckless irreverence of Roar- 
ing Camp. The master of ceremonies 
was one “Boston,” a noted wag, and 
the occasion seemed to promise the 
greatest facetiousness. This ingenious 
satirist had spent two days in preparing 
a burlesque of the church service, with 
pointed local allusions. The choir was 
properly trained, and Sandy Tipton was 
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to stand godfather. But after the pro- 
cession had marched to the grove with 
music and banners, and the child had 
been deposited before a mock altar, 
Stumpy stepped before the expectant 
crowd. “It ain’t my style to spoil fun, 
boys,” said the little man, stoutly, eyeing 
the faces around him, “ but it strikes me 
that this thing ain’t exactly on the squar. 
It’s playing it pretty low down on this 
yer baby to ring in fun on him that he 
ain’t going to understand. And ef there’s 
going to be any godfathers round, I’d 
like to see who’s got any better rights 
than me.” A silence followed Stumpy’s 
speech. To the credit of all humorists 
be it said that the first man to acknowl- 
edge its justice was the satirist, thus 
estopped of his fun. “But,” said 
Stumpy quickly, following up his ad- 
vantage, “we’re here for a christening, 
and we'll have it. I proclaim you 
Thomas Luck, according to the laws of 
the United States and the State of Cal- 
ifornia—So help me God.” It was the 


first time that the name of the Deity had 
been uttered aught but profanely in the 
camp. The form of christening was per- 
haps even more ludicrous than the 
satirist had conceived, but strangely 
enough, nobody saw it and nobody 


laughed. “Tommy” was christened as 
seriously as he would have been under a 
christian roof, and cried and was com- 
forted in as orthodox fashion. 

And so the work of regeneration be- 
gan in Roaring Camp. Almost imper- 
ceptibly a change came over the settle- 
ment. The cabin assigned to “ Tommy 
Luck ”—or “The Luck,” as he was 
more frequently called—first showed 
signs of improvement. It was kept 
scrupulously clean and whitewashed. 
Then it was boarded, clothed and 
papered. The rosewood cradle—packed 
eighty miles by mule—had, in Stumpy’s 
way of putting it, “ sorter killed the rest 
of the furniture.” So the rehabilitation 
of the cabin became a necessity. The 
men who were in the habit of lounging 
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in at Stumpy’s to see “how The Luck 
got on” seemed to appreciate the 
change, and, in self-defence, the rival 
establishment of “Tuttle’s grocery” 
bestirred itself, and imported a carpet 
and mirrors. The reflections of the 
latter on the appearance of Roaring 
Camp tended to produce stricter habits 
of personal cleanliness. Again Stumpy 
imposed a kind of quarantine upon those 
who aspired to the honor and privilege 
of holding “ The Luck.” It was a cruel 
mortification to Kentuck—who, in the 
carelessness of a large nature and the 
habits of frontier life, had begun to re- 
gard all garments as a second cuticle, 
which, like a snake’s, only sloughed off 
through decay—to be debarred this 
privilege from certain prudential rea- 
sons. Yet such was the subtle influence 
of innovation that he thereafter appeared 
regularly every afternoon in a clean 
shirt, and face still shining from his 
ablutions. Nor were moral and social 
sanitary laws neglected. “Tommy,” 
who was supposed to spend his whole 
existence in a persistent attempt to re- 
pose, must not be disturbed by noise. 
The shouting and yelling which had 
gained the camp its infelicitous title 
were not permitted within hearing dist- 
ance of Stumpy’s. The men conversed 
in whispers, or smoked in Indian grav- 
ity. Profanity was tacitly given up in 
these sacred precincts, and throughout 
the camp a popular form of expletive, 
known as “D n the luck!” and 
“Curse the luck!” was abandoned, as 
having a new personal bearing. Vocal 
music was not interdicted, being sup- 
posed to have a soothing, tranquillizing 
quality, and one song, sung by “ Man- 
O’-War Jack,” an English sailor, from 
Her Majesty’s Australian Colonies, was 
quite popular as a lullaby. It was a lu- 
gubrious recital of the exploits of “the 
Arethusa, Seventy-four,” in a muffled 
minor, ending with a prolonged dying 
fall at the burden of each verse, “On 
b-o-o-o-ard of the Arethusa.” It was a 
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fine sight to see Jack holding The Luck, 
rocking from side to side as if with the 
motion of a ship, and crooning forth this 
naval ditty. Either through the peculiar 
rocking of Jack or the length of his 
song—it contained ninety stanzas, and 
was continued with conscientious de- 
liberation to the bitter end—the lullaby 
generally had the desired effect. At 
such times the men would lie at full 
length under the trees, in the soft sum- 
mer twilight, smoking their pipes and 
Grinking in the melodious utterances. 
An indistinct idea that this was pastoral 
happiness pervaded the camp. “This 
ere kind o’ think,” said the Cockney 
Simmons, meditatively reclining on his 
elbow, “is evingly.” It reminded him 
of Greenwich. 

On the long summer days The Luck 
was usually carried to the gulch, from 
whence the golden store of Roaring 
Camp was taken. There, on a blanket 
spread over pine boughs, he would lie 
while the men were working in the 


ditches below. Latterly, there was a 
rude attempt to decorate this bower 
with flowers and sweet-smelling shrubs, 
and generally some one would bring 
him a cluster of wild honeysuckles, 
azalias, or the painted blossoms of Las 


Mariposas. The men had suddenly 
awakened to the fact that there were 
beauty and significance in these trifles, 
which they had so long trodden care- 
lessly beneath their feet. A flake of 
glittering mica, a fragment of variegated 
quartz, a bright pebble from the bed of 
the creek, became beautiful to eyes thus 
cleared and strengthened, and were in- 
variably put aside for “ The Luck.” It 
was wonderful how many treasures the 
woods and hillsides yielded that “would 
do for Tommy.” Surrounded by play- 
things such as never child out of fairy- 
land had before, it is to be hoped that 
Tommy was content. He appeared to 
be securely happy—albeit there was an 
infantine gravity about him—a contem- 
plative light in his round grey eyes that 
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sometimes worried Stumpy. He was 
always tractable and quiet, and it is re- 
corded that once, having crept beyond 
his “corral”—a hedge of tessallated 
pine boughs, which surrounded his bed 
—he dropped over the bank on his head 
in the soft earth, and remained with his 
mottled legs in the air in that position 
for at least five minutes with unflinch- 
ing gravity. He was extricated without 
a murmur. I hesitate to record the 
many other instances of his sagacity, 
which rest, unfortunately, upon the 
statements of prejudiced friends. Some 
of them were not without a tinge of su- 
perstition. “I crep up the bank just 
now,” said Kentuck one day, ina breath- 
less state of excitement, “and dern my 
skin if he wasn’t a talking to a jay bird 
as was a-sittin on his lap. There they 
was, just as free and sociable as any- 
thing you please, a-jawin at each other 
just like two cherry-bums.” Howbeit, 
whether creeping over the pine boughs 
or lying lazily on his back, blinking at 
the leaves above him, to him the birds 
sang, the squirrels chattered, and the 
flowers bloomed. Nature was his nurse 
and playfellow. For him she would let 
slip between the leaves golden shafts of 
sunlight that fell just within his grasp ; 
she would send wandering breezes to 
visit him with the balm of bay and 
resinous gums; to him the tall red- 
woods nodded familiarly and sleepily, 
the bumble-bees buzzed, and the rooks 
cawed a slumbrous accompaniment. 
Such was the golden summer of Roar- 
ing Camp. They were “flush times”’— 
and the Luck was with them. The 
claims had yielded enormously. The 
camp was jealous of its privileges and 
looked suspiciously on strangers. No 
encouragement was given to immigra- 
tion, and to make their seclusion more 
perfect, the land on either side of the 
mountain wall that surrounded the 
camp, they duly préempted. This, and 
a reputation for singular proficiency 
with the revolver, kept the reserve of 
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Roaring Camp inviolate. The express- 
man—their only connecting link with 
the surrounding world—sometimes told 
wonderful stories of the camp. He 
would say, “ They’ve a street up there 
in ‘Roaring,’ that would lay over any 
street in Red Dog. They’ve got vines 
and flowers round their houses, and they 
wash themselves twice a day. But 
they’re mighty rough on strangers, and 
they worship an Ingin baby.” 

With the prosperity of the camp came 
a desire for further improvement. It 
was proposed to build a hotel in the fol- 
lowing spring, and to invite one or two 
decent families to reside there for the 
sake of “the Luck ”—who might perhaps 
profit by female companionship. The 
sacrifice that this concession to the 
sex cost these men, who were fiercely 
skeptical in regard to its general virtue 
and usefulness, can only be accounted 
for by their affection for Tommy. A 
few still held out. But the resolve could 
not be carried into effect for three 


months, and the minority meekly yield- 
ed in the hope that something might 


turn up to prevent it. And it did. 

The winter of ’51 will long be remem- 
bered in the foot-hills. The snow lay 
deep on the Sierras, and every mountain 
creek became a river, and every river a 
lake. Each gorge and gulch was trans- 
formed into a tumultuous water-course 
that descended the hill-sides, tearing 
down giant trees and scattering its drift 
and debris along the plain. Red Dog 
had been twice under water, and Roar- 
ing Camp had been forewarned. “ Water 
put the gold into them gulches,” said 
Stumpy, “It’s been here once and will 
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be here again!” And that night the 
North Fork suddenly leaped over its 
banks, and swept up the triangular val- 
ley of Roaring Camp. 

In the confusion of rushing water, 
crushing trees and crackling timber, and 
the darkness which seemed to flow with 
the water and blot out the fair valley, 
but little could be done to collect the 
scattered camp. When the morning 
broke, the cabin of Stumpy nearest the 
river bank was gone. Higher up the 
gulch they found the body of its unlucky 
owner, but the pride—the hope—the 
joy—the Luck—of Roaring Camp had 
disappeared. They were returning with 
sad hearts when a shout from the bank 
recalled them. 

It was a relief boat from down the 
river. They had picked up, they said, 
a man and an infant, nearly exhausted, 
about two miles below. Did anybody 
know them, and did they belong here ? 

It needed but a glance to show them 
Kentuck lying there, cruelly crushed 
and bruised, but still holding the Luck 
of Roaring Camp in his arms. As they 
bent over the strangely assorted pair, 
they saw that the child was cold and 
pulseless. “He is dead,” said one. 
Kentuck opened his eyes. “ Dead?” 
he repeated feebly. “ Yes, my man, and 
you are dying too.” A smile lit the eyes 
the expiring Kentuck. “Dying,” he 
repeated, “he’s a taking me with him— 
tell the boys I’ve got the Luck with me, 
now ;” and the strong man clinging to 
the frail babe as a drowning man is said 
to cling to a straw, drifted away into the 
shadowy river that flows forever to the 
unknown sea. 
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A’ any time during the present season 

you shall meet on the suburban routes 
certain preoccupied men in linen dusters, with 
parcels and baskets. The parcels and bas- 
kets, which are generally filled with metro- 
politan luxuries, denote that they are su- 
burban residents ; the general air of dis- 
content and anxiety that prevades their un- 
happy being denotes that they live in the 
suburbs for pleasure. They make their ap- 
pearance on railway and steamboat out of 
breath and savage; they clutch their eve- 
ning papers with selfish greediness and 
retire to their seats—the best ones—in sullen 
ferocity. They do not look at the landscape 
which they have seen on an average fourteen 
times a week, and they cannot help feeling 
a sensation of disgust for those who do. If 


they converse, it is upon the topic suggested 
by the business of the day, or the paper 
which beguiles them of their tedium. 


They 
examine their watches and are severe upon 
the engineers and conductors; they look 
upon the last five minutes spent in speeding 
through a champaign country or over a placid 
sheet of water as so much time of which 
they were defrauded ; a delay of ten minutes 
is an enormity to be referred to in only the 
most extravagant terms. They are unhappy 
and they know it; they are hypocrites and 
they know it. They have attempted to com- 
promise with their instincts, they have tried 
to combine business with pleasure—recre- 
ation with duty—and the result is disastrous. 
Instead of taking their summer vacation 
honestly and fairly and then returning to 
business, they have but half achieved both 
business and recreation. 

That any citizen who has the true urban 
instinct ever enjoys living in the suburbs, I 
candidly doubt. It is well to have a villa. 
The very consciousness of having a place 
elsewhere than in the city gives a charm to 
civic life. But to enjoy the villa you must 
leave the city behind. You cannot think of 
Cicero coming down from Tusculum to the 
Senate every day and going back by 5.30 
express. 


It is hard to add to the business of busi- 
ness the business of pleasure. The French 
philosopher has said that this world would 
be tolerable enough if it were not for its 
amusements. What a feeling of relief we 
generally have when we get back from our 
jaunt, if it be but a picnicparty! “Tis an 
excellent piece of work” says Christopher 
Sly, speaking of the play, in Zhe Taming of 
the Shrew, “tis an excellent piece of work 
—would ’twere done.” 

I wonder if we have improved any since 
old Froissart noted that our ancestors the 
English “‘ went about their pleasures sadly.” 
I sometimes think we go about ours too 
practically. Does anybody know why my 
friend Rusticus always asks me about the 
price of town lots and affects such an inter- 
est in business, and why I always ask him 
about the profits of farming. Are we asham- 
ed that we should be supposed to have any 
interest but. pecuniary ones in town and 
country ? Not long since, the railway carri- 
age in which I was one of many passengers 
stopped before a picturesque station. It 
was sunset ; level shafts of golden light shot 
through and through the woods ; in the fore- 
ground a lane, an open barouche with two 
fine horses, and a few ladies artistically 
grouped in and beside the carriage, made a 
pretty picture. There was a dead silence. 
Every eye was turned to the windows. 
“Them lots” said an oracular voice “in ’55 
could have been bought for a hundred dol- 
lars an acre.” The spell was broken and 
the train moved on. Yet I am not sure that 
we would have been any better pleased if 
some one had quoted Moore or Byron. 
Sentiment is unsafe unless you know your 
company. You remember that the Judge in 
Maud Muller pretended to take a lively in- 
terest ir the crops, and “looked at the sky 
and wondered whether the clouds in the 
west would bring fair weather.” 


I aM not familiar with the details of the 
Roman occupation of Britain—my memory 
being under obligations to the opera of Nor- 
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ma for freshening on that point—but I doubt 
not that a society of British Pioneers was 
early formed by the invaders. That they 
knocked down a few of the old Druid tem- 
ples and glorified themselves; that the 
morning paper alluded to the breaking up 
of a rotten old galley as “another land- 
mark gone,” no one familiar with high Ro- 
man civilization and the manners of that 
imperious race can fora moment doubt. That 
they made a distinction between the different 
dates of their galleys’ arrival, awarding a 
higher honor to the ninth legion than the 
tenth seems equally probable. No doubt 
the immediate descendants of Adams, the 
original mutineer, regard themselves as bet- 
ter than the other Pitcairn’s Islanders. 
The thrilling question, therefore, whether 
the California Pioneers who came in the 
fall of 1849 shall admit to equal privi- 
leges the people who came in the spring 
of 1850, is no new one. For my part, I 
—albeit not a pioneer—incline to the views 
of the aristocrats of “forty-nine.” If we 
have not the distinction of priority, what 
have we? The mere fact of one’s com- 
ing to California, although doubtless com- 
mendable, is still too common for extra 
distinction. As the pioneers, unlike the Puri- 
tans of New England, the Huguenots of 
South Carolina, the Cavaliers of Virginia, or 
even the Mormons of Salt Lake, did not 
emigrate for conscience’ sake, but purely from 
pecuniary motives, what claim have they for 
distinction if that of priority be left out? If 
we are to have an aristocracy, this seems to 
have about as sensible a foundation as most 
of those found in a Herald’s College. To 
be proud of one’s ancestor because he ar- 
rived in San Francisco on the last day of 
December, 1849, is not a bit more ridiculous 
than to honor him because he came to Eng- 
land after the battle of Hastings. The pas- 
senger list of the steamer California, as a 
passport to celebrity, is only a trifle more 
snobbish than the roll of Battle Abbey. The 
origin of some of the oldest families of Eng- 
land, and what will be some of the oldest of 
California, are equally ignoble. Let us by 
all means cling to the distinction of “ forty- 
nine.” It is true that it may not have been a 
poetical era; it is true that it may not have 
been a heroic era; it may have been a hard, 
ugly, unwashed, vulgar and lawless era ; but 
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of such are heroes and aristocracies born. 
Three hundred years, and what a glamour 
shall hang about it! How the painters shall 
limn and the poets sing these picturesque 
vagabonds of “ forty-nine ;” how romantic 
shall become the red-shirts, how heroic the 
high boots of the pioneers! What fancy 
dress balls shall be given then, and how the 
morning journals shall tell of Mr. F’s dis- 
tinguished appearance as a “pioneer of 
‘forty-nine.’” A thousand years, and a new 
Virgil sings the American /Eneid with the 
episode of Jason and the California golden 
fleece, and the historians tell us it isa myth ! 
Laugh, my pioneer friends, but your great- 
great-great-great-grand children shall weep 
reverential tears. History, as was said of 
martyrdom, is “mean in the making,” but 
how heroic it becomes in the perspective of 
five centuries ! How we once loved Sir John 
Holland and Sir Reginald De Roye. And 
yet we know now that they were unpleasant 
company at table. Did the suspicion ever 
cross our minds that the Knights Templar 
seldom changed their linen, and that the 
knights errant must have smelt of the 
horse, horsey? 

Though there may not be much that is pic- 
turesque or heroic in the pioneers of “ forty- 
nine,” still I am far from discouraging any- 
thing that in our too skeptical and material 
civilization points to reverence of the past. 
Perhaps it would be well if the bones of 
those old pioneers who have been dust these 
fifteen years were collected from Yerba 
Buena Park and not disseminated gratuitous- 
ly over the city. And I cannot help think- 
ing that there are some traditions of the soil 
—some few guide boards to older history— 
that are worthy of respect. Besides the 
Spanish archives of California—consulted 
only for gain and too often interpreted by 
fraud; we have the old Missions—those 
quaintly illuminated Missals of the Holy 
Church. Here too are those rude combina- 
tions of the bucolic and warlike expression of 
a past age—the Presidios. One—a few miles 
from the plaza of San Francisco—was the 
scene of as sweet and as sad a love story as 
ever brought the tear of sensibility to the 
eye of beauty. Is it possible you do not 
remember it? 

Doiia Concepcion Arguello was the com- 
mandante’s daughter. She was young, and 
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the century was young when Von Resanoff 
the Russian diplomat, came to the Presidio 
to treat with the commander in amity and 
alliance. But the sensitive diplomat began 
by falling in love with Dojia Concepcion, 
and this complicated affairs, and Von Res- 
anoff being of the Greek church found that 
his master the Czar must ratify both alli- 
ances. So he bade adieu to the weeping 
Concepcion, and sailed away to Russia to 
get his master’s permission to be happy. 
He broke his neck, and did not return ! 

What do young ladies do in such circum- 
stances ? In novels they pine away and die ; 
sometimes they take that last desperate re- 
venge of womanhood—marry somebody else 
and make him unpleasantly conscious of 
their sacrifice. In poetry they follow the 
missing lover, like that beautiful but all too 
ghostlike Evangeline. But here was a 
young lady of flesh and blood, if you please, 
who had read little romance and certainly 
had no model. She did not become deliri- 
ous, and beat the wall, like Haidee, “with 
thin, wan fingers.” She did not dress 
herself in male attire and wander away; she 
did not walk the shore at unseemly hours, 
decolletée and with hair flying. She waited. 
She had that sublime virtue, patience, which 
the gods give to these feeble creatures—des- 
pite all that your romancers say. She did 
not refuse her victuals. Her little white teeth 
were not unfamiliar with the /ort//a, and 
she still dressed becomingly and looked 
after the charms that Von Resanoff admir- 
ed. Sir George Simson saw her in ’42, 
and she was still fine looking. “ She took,” 
says the chronicle, “the habit but #of the 
vows of a nun, and ministered to the sick.” 
Poor Pachita! that one exception was the 
piteous evidence of a life-long faith. 

Did she suffer? I think she did, in a quiet 
way, as most women suffer. Your true he- 
roine goes about her round of household 
duties, outwardly calm. I think this brave 
little heart trembled of nights when the 
wind moaned around the white walls of the 
Presidio, and the rain splashed drearily in 
the court-yard. I think those honest eyes 
dilated when the solitary trader swept into 
the gate, and filled with moisture when she 
found it brought him not. There are nights 
and days too in this blissful climate that are 
as irritating to old heart-sores as they are to 
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mucous membranes. In that chill hour of 
twilight when the Angelus rings, one may 
shudder to think of Concepcion. 

It is said she did not fairly know her 
lover’s fate until Sir George Simson told 
her. I doubt it. Whether revealed to her 
inner consciousness or gathered from the lips 
of some dying sailor at whose side she min- 
istered, she knew it, and kept it to her- 
self as part of the burden. And now she 
has followed her lover, and the treaty of al- 
liance she was to grace has been made by 
other hands. But are not these things told 
in the chronicles of De Mofras and Simson, 
and in the pages of Randolph and Tuthill? 


GOSSIP ABROAD. 


From “under the Quirinal Gardens,” 
“ Stivaletto” remembers California and 
THE OVERLAND: 

‘In the management of the late fétes in 
Florence, there was much of which to com- 
plain. King and princess, bride and heir 
apparent, ducal mother and cousin to my 
uncle’s nephew, were all exposed to fa- 
tigue and burning sun in a most provoking 
manner. And some of the public entertain- 
ments entirely failed. But after all, a most 
pleasant impression was produced. Nothing 
could have been better managed than the 
entrée of the princely pair into the city. 
Nothing could have been more interesting 
than the visit of the royal family to the 
Theatre on the first evening of their arrival, 
and nothing could have been prettier than 
the general illumination of the city on the 
same occasion. 

“The grand towers, and old walls; the 
arches of the Uffizi; the massive stones o f 
the Pitti; the frowning battlements of an- 
cient palaces, and the coquettish windows 
of new houses, alike famed their bright wel- 
come. Brunelleschi’s dome was written 
over each curve in letters of fire. The Arno 
swept on its course, reflecting the thousands 
of lights with which its quays and bridges 
were hung, until the river, a grand curve of 
glory, was lost in the distant woods. 

“Next to the lovely young princess, the 
greatest favorite among the royal party was 
the Prince of Prussia, the hero of Sadowa, 
as he was always called by the multitude. 
And the young Prince, delighted with the 
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warmth of his reception, which was very 
marked from the time of his entry into 
Turin, was never more charming, and quite 
won all hearts, or rather wore the hearts 
he had won in another field, by the thou- 
sand little courtesies he extended to all, and 
especially to the youthful bride. One of 
his “petits soins” reminds us of the old 
days of knight and ladyhood. 

“Many acts of kindness, many graceful 
deeds of benevolence, were mingled with 
the rejoicing welcome given to the future 
rulers of Italy. The French term for 
thanksgivings—actions de grace—occurred to 
me often, when noting the deeds of charity 
which accompanied the rejoicings. A young 
orphan girl presented a bouquet of flowers 
to the bride. The latter talked with her, 
and found that she was the child of a sol- 
dier, killed in battle for his country. A few 
hours after, Prince Umberto sent a large 
sum of money to be spent in the child’s 
education. ‘Telegrams flashed all over the 
country the news that towns and villages 
were draped in rich hangings and illuminated 
in honor of the marriage, and with this an- 


nouncement was always that of the fact that. 


a collection had been made for the poor. 
No one can have an idea of the dependence 
of the poor of Italy upon the sums borrowed 
at the Monte di Pieta—the pawnbroker’s 
shop. Hundreds every day resort there, 
and upon the few cents paid upon some 
valueless article, procure the necessary food 
for the day. It was a most benevolent act 
of King Victor Emmanuel to order all arti- 


cles pledged for sums of a franc and a half, 


or less, to be returned to the depositors at 
his own expense. The sums paid at the 
tournaments and other entertainments were 
given to various benevolent objects. Thus, 
in many ways were ‘the poor made to bless 
the marriage of their future rulers, and to 
rejoice in their happiness. 

“The contrast between the hurry and 
crowd and gayety and light of Florence, and 
the quiet and dullness and darkness of Rome, 
is very great. But, after all, there is a won- 
drous charm about the old city, to whose 
spell one unconsciously yields as soon as one 
begins to study it. This month is a very 
beautiful one. The modern Romans conse- 
crate it to the Madonna, but one would 
think they had set it apart for the worship 
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of Flora. The air is heavy with the per- 
fume of flowers, and we are. regaled with 
enormous strawberries, and cherries which 
have by no means attained their usual size. 
The children erect funny little altars to the 
goddess of the month; setting out a table 
or chair, which they cover with a white 
cloth, and setting up a picture of the Virgin 
amid artificial flowers and tiny tapers. Then 
they waylay the passing stranger for coppers. 
Some of the prettiest festas occur about this 
time. The other day, we witnessed one at 
the church of Sts. John and Paul, which 
is situated at the base of the Palatine, and 
over vaults which were, some of them, 
doubtless used as dens for the wild beasts of 
the Colosseum. Ancient arches frowned over 
our heads, as we drove to the door of the 
church, hung with colored lanterns, and the 
building itself was magnificently illuminated. 
The decorations were very extraordinary. 
The whole church was hung with crimson 
and gold ; the latter being introduced even 
into the volutes of the capitals of the col- 
umns and the decorations of the ceilings. 
And there came rising over the empty dun- 
geons, and beneath the small roof of the 
church, the same sweet voices which on 
great festas rise and fall beneath the Dome 
of St. Peter’s. 

“ Our artists are still to be found in their 
studios, which indeed they do not generally 
leave until July. Bierstadt has, however, 
flown, and the closing of his studio is felt 
to be a great loss to the little colony of 
residents in Rome. Mr. Bierstadt has 
won himself a great name in Rome, among 
the Italians. One of his pictures, which he 
was solicited to exhibit in the Piazza di 
Spagna, was constantly surrounded by an 
admiring crowd. Californians will be 
pleased to hear that the picture of the Yo 
Semite Valley formed the great attraction of 
Mr. Bierstadt’s studio. It is indeed a won- 
derful production. One came in from a 
drive beneath the Alban hills—with their 
soft outlines, and clusters of white villages— 
to mount a long flight of stairs in the Vicolo 
a’ Alibert in the very heart of Rome. The 
painter seems, like one of the genii of the 
Arabian nights, to anoint the eyes and 
touch the shoulder with his magic wand, 
and forthwith, one has left the Old World, 
and is back again towards the setting sun, 
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in the midst of the new and glorious world 
of the Pac:fic. ‘The Mediterranean’s tide- 
less waters recede. The Tiber forsakes its 
bed. Rome, old and new, has passed away. 
The Sentinel Rock is once more our land- 
mark. The grand El Capitan raises its vast 
walls of solid granite above the valley. The 
Yo Semite Fall rushes over the mountain, 
and pours its beauty down to break and fall, 
and fall and break again, ere it reaches the 
valley. The Merced winds its course, re- 
flecting the huge walls of rocks which tower 
so far above it. We hear the sighing of 
the wind, and see it catch the Bridal Veil 
and sway and roll its wreathing mist. We 
see the rainbow—imprisoned in the waving 
folds of the fall—hang bright and beaming 
over its waters. We see—but the painter 
has spoken. His voice has broken the 
spell, and we see only a studio filled with 
marvellous reminders of distant scenes. 

“Mr. Bierstadt left Rome with orders which 
it will require seven years, even for his rapid 
pencil, to fulfill, For the moment, his 
studio is occupied by the poet-painter, 
Buchanan Read. Just before the departure 
of the Bierstadts, Mrs. B. gave Mr. Read a 
few sittings, and he has made a lovely por- 
trait of her. He has some most charming 
bits of pencil poetry about his room. One 
wonders if his lovely Spirit of the Mist was 
not set free from one of the waterfalls of the 
Yo Semite, and persuaded to hover for a 
little on the banks of the Tiber. He has 
also a very fine conception, which he calls 
the Dream of Apollo, and a most poetic 
figure to which he gives the name of the 
Will-o’-the-Wisp. One of these days, he 
promises to paint for us his Sheridan’s 
Ride, and he has drawn a lovely group 
which will tell the tale of the lost Pleiad. 
I am sorry I have not time for other of the 
studios to-day. But this one was so full 
that there was no tearing one’s self away 
from it. I have but begun to tell what both 
Mr. Read and Mr. Bierstadt have shown ‘us 
here. 

“A party were got together last night, 
at the house of one of our artists, who 
were delightfully entertained by the mu- 
sic of a German chorus. The company 
were wonderfully social, and flowers and 
trailing ivy decorated the studio, which was 
on this occasion thrown open, so that the 
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eye was charmed as well as the ear. The 
night before, at a smaller gathering, we had 
the pleasure of hearing Mr. Sjoden, a 
Swedish harpist, who plays most ravish- 
ingly on his lovely instrument, and has won 
all hearts during his short sojourn here. 
He promises to return next winter, and give 
a series of concerts, which will, I am sure, 
be largely attended.” 


“ THERE are,” says a pleasant authority 
in a late number of the OVERLAND “ more 
than 5,000 springs in the Coast Range.” How 
many there are in other parts of California 
we cannot estimate, for our Spas have yet 
to be written up. Oral! tradition gives a 
glowing but vague account of their peculiar 
and wonderful virtues. We all know some 
man who knew another man who, after 
having been given over by the faculty, was 
cured by two baths in the Scalding Spring, 
the Lukewarm Spring, or the Spring of 
Abominable Odors. We all know the fam- 
ous Thompsonian Spring, of San Andreas, 
where Nature offers boiling pennyroyal tea 
and boneset to the exhausted invalid, and 
the Compound Cathartic Spring, of San 
Antonio, whose waters, impregnated with 
magnesia, percolating a plantation of rhu- 
barb, are so famous ; but we want details. 
The following is a contribution toward 
making up those deficiencies : 


THE ARSENICAL SPRING OF SAN JOAQUIN. 


Of all the fountains that poets sing— 

Crystal, thermal or mineral spring, 

Ponce de Leon’s Fount of Youth; 

“Wells—with bottoms of doubtful truth— 

In short, of all the springs of Time 

‘That were ever flowing in fact or rhyme, 

That were ever tasted, felt or seen, 

There were none like the Spring of San 
Joaquin. 


Anno Domini Eighteen-Seven, 

Father Dominguez (now in Heaven— 

Obiit, Eighteen twenty-seven) 

Found the spring, and found it too 

By his mule’s miraculous cast of a shoe. 

For his beast—a descendant of Balaam’s 
ass— 

Stopped on the instant, and would not pass. 


The Padre thought the omen good, 
And bent his lips to the trickling flood ; 
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Then—as the chronicles declare, 

On the honest faith of a true believer— 
His cheeks, though wasted, lank and bare, 
Filled like a withered russet-pear 

In the vacuum of a glass receiver, 

And the snows that seventy winters bring 
Melted away in that magic spring. 


Such, at least, was the wondrous news 
The Padre brought into Santa Cruz. 
The Church, of course, had its own views 
Of who were worthiest to use 

The magic spring ; but the prior claim 
Fell to the aged, sick and lame. 

Far and wide the people came : 

Some from the healthful Aptos creek 
Hastened to bring their helpless sick ; 
Even the fishers of rude Soquel 
Suddenly found they were far from well ; 
The brawny dwellers of San Lorenzo 
Said, in fact, they had never been so ; 
And all were ailing—strange to say— 
From Pescadero to Monterey. 


Over the mountain they poured in 

With leathern bottles and bags of skin, 
Through the cafions a motley throng 
Trotted, hobbled and limped along. 

The fathers gazed at the moving scene 
With pious joy and with souls serene, 

And then—a result perhaps foreseen— 
-They laid out the Mission of San Joaquin. 


Not in the eyes of Faith alone 

The good effects of the waters shone ; 

But skins grew rosy, eyes waxed clear, 

Of rough vacquero and muleteer. 

Angular forms were rounded out, s 
Limbs grew supple and waists grew stout ; 
And as for the girls—for miles about 

They had no equal! To this day, 

From Pescadero to Monterey, 

You'll still find eyes, in which are seen 

The liquid graces of San Joaquin. 


There is a limit to human bliss, 
And the Mission of San Joaquin had this : 
None went abroad to roam or stay, 
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But they fell sick in the queerest way— 

A singular sort of malade du pays 

With gastric symptoms ; so they spent 
Their days in a sensuous content. 

Caring little for things unseen 

Beyond their bowers of living green— 
Beyond the mountains that lay between 
The world and the Mission of San Joaquin. 


Winter passed, and the summer came ; 
The trunks of madrojie, all aflame, 
Here and there through the underwood 
Like pillars of fire starkly stood. 
All of the breezy solitude 
Was filled with the spicing of pine and bay 
And resinous odors mixed and blended, 
And dim and ghost-like far away 
The smoke of the burning woods ascended. 
Then of a sudden the mountains swam, 
The rivers piled their floods in a dam ; 
The ridge above Los Gatos creek 
Arched its spine in a feline fashion ; 
The forests waltzed till they grew sick, 
And Nature shook in aspeechless passion ; 
And, swallowed up in the earthquake’s 
spleen, 
The wonderful Spring of San Joaquin 
Vanished, and never more was seen ! 


Two days passed ; the Mission folk 

In languid patience bore their yoke ; 

Some of them looked a trifle white, 

But that, no doubt, was from earthquake 
fright. 

Three days : there was sore distress, 

Headache, nausea, giddiness. 

Four days : faintings, tenderness 

Of the mouth and fauces, and in less 

Than one week—here the story closes— 

We won’t continue the prognosis— 

Enough that now no trace is seen 

Of Spring or Mission of San Joaquin. 


MORAL, 
You see the point? Don’t be too quick 


To break bad habits—better stick, 
Like the Mission folk, to your arsenic ! 
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Fou, Pray; a novel, by Charles 
Reade and Dion Boucicault, with illustra- 
tions by George De Maurice. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 


It is by no means demonstrated that lite- 
rary copartnership, in works of fiction, is 
practically a success. In theory, of course, 
nothing can be finer. To add Jones’ senti- 
ment to Smith’s well-known humor ; to com- 
bine Thompson’s dramatic force with Rob- 
inson’s philosophy, and to biend with 
Brown’s crisp dialogue, Jenkins’ nicety of 
detail, is to produce excellence. Even critics 
fall into the habit of deploring that this 
writer’s vigor could not be modified by that 
writer’s delicacy ; of alluding to a new writer 
as embracing the wit of X with force of Y, 
etc., etc. A grand combination of “ Star 
talent,” such as we sometimes find on the 
play-bills, with Mr. Dickens to do the hu- 
morous, Mr. Reade the sensation, M. About 


the audacious, and Wilkie Collins the plot, 
ought, in all reason, to be a perfect perform- 


ance. Yet, it is doubtful if the general 
reader would be as satisfied as with the 
separate individual performance of each 
author. It is quite certain that Mr. Dickens’ 
characters could not go through one of Mr. 
Wilkie Collins’ plots and preserve their re- 
semblance to human nature; that one of 
Mr. Reade’s heroes subject to Mr. Thacke- 
ray’s narrative, would become a tinselled and 
fustian actor. We are told, nevertheless, 
how that wonderful man, the elder Dumas, 
has his finest work done by skillful col/ado- 
rateurs at the merest hint, and we know 
that “ No Thoroughfare ” is declared to be 
the joint work of Wilkie Collins and Charles 
Dickens. But M. Dumas’ heroes never 
change, and his dialogue is not so much 
Dumas’ as it is French, and Collins imitated 
Dickens very cleverly in Household Words 
long before he developed Count Fosco and 
Women in White. Such copartnerships are 
therefore simply a matter of imitation on the 
part of one of the partners as pre-arranged 
and agreed upon. The nameless hack who 
fills up Dumas’ romances, and the gifted 


coadjutor of Dickens or Collins, merely 
copy a model. Only one flavor is dominant. 
It is true that toward the close of Vo Zhor- 
oughfare, Mr. Collins, in the absence of his 
chief, forsook his trust and revelled wildly in 
the intoxication of one of his own situations ; 
but this was an individual act for which the 
firm was not responsible. The best exam- 
ples of the natural effect of literary co-part- 
nership are shown in the London Times, the 
Saturday Review and the New York Nation. 
Each of these papers has a model which 
absorbs the individuality of the contributor 
so cleverly, that all the articles might have 
been written by one pen. 

Foul Play is the joint work of Charles 
Reade and Dion Boucicault. But for the 
public avowal of this fact on the title page, 
the novel might be easily attributed to 
Charles Reade, whose characteristics it ex- 
hibits. And it is questionable, if in a story, 
some of the fascination is not lost by this 
tacit exposure of the arts of composition. 
The effect becomes mechanical. The reader 
instead of giving himself up to the move- 
ment of the story, is puzzled to discover 
which is Mr. Reade and which is Mr. Bou- 
cicault, and it is as ruinous to a good novel 
to obtrude a second figure even by sugges- 
tion, between the reader and writer, as it is 
to interrupt the raconteur of society by 
emendations. 

But Charles Reade is the dominant flavor, 
and although Dion Boucicault may have 
furnished the tableaux which ring down the 
chapters so effectively, we feel that though 
these may be the hands of Esau—it is 
unmistakably the voice of Jacob. With 
Mr. Boucicault we have nothing todo. For 
here is our old friend, Mr. Reade’s materi- 
ally developed scholar ; the highly cultivated 
man of action—be he Penfold or Hardin. 
Here is the female of his species, the young 
English gentlewoman—half filly—half god- 
dess—whether she be called Lucy Dodd, 
Kate Payson, or Helen Rolleston. We 
know their faces as we know Mr. Reade. 
And here is the ocean—Mr. Reade’s ocean— 
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with its Turner-like gorgeousness and pic- 
turesqueness, which has given us its charac- 
teristic demigods in Dodds, Welches, Wylies, 
etc, etc. The language, too, is Mr. 
Reade’s—the epigrammatic brightness, the 
masculine vigor that trembles often on the 
verge of coarseness, the graphic touch that 
can handle technical details with workman- 
like fluency ; the dialogue, natural, without 
losing its dramatic form—these cannot be 
mistaken for any other’s. The analysis of 
feminine character—the half-critical, half- 
sensuous gallantry—can belong to nobody 
but Mr. Reade. For although there be 
satirists of the sex that have been justly de- 
nominated “hateful” by the maligned fair, 
Mr. Reade’s “ hatefulness” is peculiar and 
exasperating. 

If sustained interest, picturesque group- 
ing and color, and strong sympathetic effects 
make a good story, Foul Play is unapproach- 
able. The incidents, without being crowded 
or incongruous, are thrilling and frequent, 
yet the effect is produced rather by a pro- 
longed tension of the sympathies, in the 
attitude of waiting for a climax that is inev- 
itable from the first. The hero, Robert 
Penfold, is unjustly accused of a forgery 
committed by his friend, and is tried and 
transported. His good conduct obtains 
him a ticket of leave, and a situation as 
gardener at Sydney in the household of 
General Rolleston, with whose daughter 
Helen he falls in love. Two obstacles are 
in the way of his successful passion, and 
these are the obstacles which fire the genius 
of Mr. Reade and the heart of the novel- 
reader. Helen loves and is betrothed to 
Arthur Wardlaw, of Wardlaw & Son, mer- 
chants—the man who has so cruelly wronged 
Penfold — and is for some time as pro- 
foundly ignorant of his criminality as she 
is of the affection and even the heroic sac- 
rifices of her unknown admirer. On her 
way to England to join her betrothec, she is 
shipwrecked in company with Penfold, who 
has managed to accompany her under an 
assumed name, declare his passion and 
be—rejected. Her shipwreck is the result 
of a blunder in the systematic villainy of 
her affianced lover—the ingenious scuttling 
of ships for the sake of the insurance—by 
which the wrong vessel is doomed. After 
a terrible voyage in an open boat the sur- 
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vivors, reduced by famine to the hero and 
heroine, are cast upon an uninhabited island 
in the South Pacific. Here Mr. Reade has 
a chance to touch the Robinson Crusoe 
memories of his readers. The lover does 
wonderful things—develops extraordinary 
powers of invention ; becomes in fact a cul- 
tivated Alexander Selkirk of the nineteenth 
century, and mind tfiumphs generally over 
matter. The-island is made to yield all the 
necessaries and in fact most of the luxuries 
of life, from India-rubber shoes to turtle- 
soup. What woman could resist such a 
hero? What woman could remain insensi- 
ble to the superiority of a lover who could 
provide towels, hair-pins, soap, and pens 
and paper on a desert island? The result 
is inevitable. Helen loves Robert Penfold. 
By an act of heroic sacrifice—an incident 
really beautiful, poetic and feminine—she 
confesses her love. But they are rescued, 
separated, return to England, where after 
vicissitudes, they are finally made happy, 
and Penfold’s reputation is cleared. 

The interest of the story expires with the 
winning of Helen Rolleston’s love. The 
true idyl closes with the first kiss of the 
lovers in their island home. Their late 
troubles are but anti-climaxes to the story, 
which really ends here. The real problem 
is not, as Mr. Reade puts it, “ To diffuse in- 
telligence from a fixed island over a hundred 
leagues of ocean,” but to make an honorable 
girl, already in love with, and betrothed to 
one man, fall in love with another and be 
ready to contract with him. And this is 
cleverly arranged. The incidents of the 
pre-arranged shipwreck— borrowed from 
the records of a late criminal trial in Eng- 
land—are well worked up; the detection of 
the real forger by the careless use of a single 
letter—the Greek E—is not, perhaps, as 
clever as Mr. Reade believes it to be, and 
the apparent climax is rather too long de- 
layed. But the descriptions of scenery are 
wonderfully graphic, the characters life-like 
and natural; the portraits of Welch and 
Cooper—two genuine sailors—will survive 
the story, and the dramatic action is always 
thrilling. And yet Mr. Reade’s art is so 
pleasantly obvious, that in the most sensa- 
tional passages the reader, instead of being 
carried away by his feelings, is raised to 
the height of the author, and feels something 
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of that delight in the ingenuity of the situa- 
tion which Mr. Reade cannot help showing. 

The defects are equally characteristic of 
the author, and his peculiar materialism is 
amusingly shown throughout the novel. 
His attention te the physical wants of the 
heroine, his careful attention to the board 
and lodging of the couple, and his final 
pecuniary provision for Robert Penfold, are 
all ludicrously earnest. The material re- 
sources of Godsend Island are displayed in 
a way to tempt not only Josh Fullalove’s 
cupidity, but the attention of all speculators 
and emigrants. Desert islands are in fact 
good speculations. Perhaps the details of 
the Robinson Crusoe life are a trifle tedious, 
because they can be so easily projected. We 
cease to wonder after the first few inventions 
and make-shifts. Given, Mr. Robert Pen- 
fold, and we can easily imagine that if he 
had staid a year longer on the island he 
would have had a daily newspaper, would 
have printed and published a few books, 
and have constructed a railroad, a telegraph 
and a great organ. 

The illustrations, by George De Maurier, 
give the help that artistic scene-painting 
does to a fine drama. Truth is sometimes 
sacrificed for pictorial effect ; the one dress 
of Helen Rolleston is marvellously well 
preserved as she appears on the desert 
island after the shipwreck, and there is a 
general suggestion of romantic picnicing 
about the groupings. But the struggle in 
the boat is full of force and truthfulness. 


FAIRFAX ; OR THE MASTER OF GREEN- 


way Court. A chronicle of the Shen- 

andoah. By John Esten Cooke, author 

of “ The Virginia Comedians,” etc. New 

York: G. W. Carleton & Co, 

The great North American novelist has 
not yet appeared. Whether he be hidden 
in the womb of time, or now develops his 
budding talent in the weekly newspapers, 
we cannot say. It is tolerably certain, how- 
ever, that he is not John Esten Cooke, the 
author of “ The Virginia Comedians ” and 
“ Fairfax.” Mr. Cooke has no confidence 
whatever in those things which our people 
delight to call “ American institutions,” but 
is fain to transplant the manners and cus- 
toms of boar-hunting, ale-swilling, swear- 
ing, medieval England to Old Virginia, 
where the savagery of an uncultivated wil- 
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derness is interfused with the brawling 
coarseness of such British squires as those 
whose lives, as recorded by the chroniclers, 
were one lusty round of animal pleasure. 
We have in this wonderful mosaic of English- 
American life and adventure a cold-blooded 
Earl, whose past life is not above suspicion ; 
a poorly modified Leather-Stocking who 
steps out of Cooper’s novels, much the 
worse for wear ; a nice girl who consorts 
with Indians, bears and panthers, grows re- 
fined and delicate in her singular associa- 
tions, and dies young ; a distressed English 
cavalier who appears at the right moment to 
unravel mysteries, protect the innocent from 
harm and generally play the goody-goody 
on all possible occasions when the throwing 
off his long overcoat and a sudden revela- 
tion of the magnificent court dress, which 
he habitually wears under that rough gar- 
ment, can inspire courage in the despairing 
and terror in the breast of baseness. Besides 
these there is a tolerably full corps of dra- 
matis persone, not forgetting a mild-man- 
nered young cavalier—George, by name— 
who cuts a somewhat inconspicuous figure 
in the book, and finally appears to be no 
less a person than -G. Washington, the 
Father of his country, irreverently repre- 
sented as making love in the most unreason- 
ably mawkish fashion, and who is guilty of 
pronouncing over the grave of his early-lost 
nice young lady such stuff as this : 

“Farewell youth! farewell happiness! 
farewell dream of my boyhood! The earth 
is dreary since you went away. Farewell 
until we meet again !” 

The style of the book is borrowed from 
that school of which G. P. R. James is the 
responsibie head and founder. The charac- 
ters of the heroines are dim _ reflections 
from the pages of “Agincourt” and the 
countless hosts of its companions, and the 
men all swear roundly by their halidames 
and string “i’faith ” along their talk as the 
traditional sailor of the stage is continually 
shivering his timbers and blasting his tarry 
top-lights. Nay, more, the veritable October 
evening, and the*two horsemen of James’ 
novels do duty on the very first page of 
“ Fairfax.” They descend the Blue Ridge 
instead of the Chiltern Hils; but one is 
young and fair and talkative, while the other 
is duly older, dark of feature, huge of limb, 
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travel-stained, wears a great broadsword, 
and swears like one of James’ heroes when 
things go wrong with him, and they do per- 
petually go wrong with him. For the rest, 
we have the florid and tropical manner pe- 
culiar to Southern literature, in which 
intensity of style and inconsequentiality of 
matter struggle with each other in ludicrous 
confusion. The tragedy is very funny, and 
the comedy is all unintended by the author. 
For all this—for all this—the book will find 
many pleased readers. 


FOLLY AS iT FLIES; hit at by Fanny 
Fern. New York: G. W. Carleton & 
Co, 

The writer of this book considers her mis- 
sion to be to carry on a vigorous crusade 
against all the small weaknesses to which 
our frail humanity is subject. She is per- 
petually saying things that say themselves ; 
demolishing the most pitifully weak shams ; 
breaking butterflies upon the wheel, and 
pouncing upon trifles which more liberal 
people silently tolerate, with a savage vigor 
that is quite distressing to an easy-going 
nature. Smokers, mothers-in-law, literary 
people, Bridgets, fops and such small deer, 
are the legitimate game of this severe 
woman, who not only refuses to tolerate 
shams, but thinks the truth should always 
be told in the most unpleasant manner. 
The harmless deception that mercifully gilds 
an unwelcome fact is to her a monstrous 
crime, to be assailed in such fierce fashion 
that the reader shall be reminded of a cat- 
bird, which, enraged at a red rag, makee the 
forest terrible with her cries, shrieks, flap- 
pings, scratchings and angry out-cry. She 
has not patience with the pink cheeks, weak 
sentiment and namby-pamby ways of 
“‘bread-and-butter school-girls,” as she de- 
lights to call the adolescent female man, 
and she exhausts-the printer’s art in her me- 
chanical contrivances to express in italics, 
large type and exclamation points, her utter 
contempt for the male man in his commonest 
condition. Man, with his unhappy little 
weaknesses for a good dinner and a cigar, 
with his ignorance of woman’s mental idio- 
syncrasies, with his depraved notions about 
dress and manners—this unfortunate being 
is fair game for Fanny Fern, and she hunts 
him down with all the savage vindictiveness 
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of an Apache. She has no mercy for him ; 
nor does her own sex fare much better at 
her hands, for she takes it for granted that 
the weaknesses of the young will become 
chronic, unless some such actual cautery as 
that which appears in “ Folly as it Flies” 
shall be applied. 

In the midst of all this discouraging and 
depressing torrent of sarcasm and invective, 
there is some practical good sense, which 
will nearly repay the reader who winnows 
the grains from the nettles. The writer has 
a tolerably keen appreciation of the beau- 
tiful in Nature, and her descriptions of 
scenes of travel are graphic and readable. 
The same proclivity to scolding which fur- 
nishes the sustained note of the whole book 
is apparent, however, in every mood into 
which the author is beguiled. The reader 
is continually burdened with a sense of his 
own naughtiness, for he feels that he is 
guilty of many of the follies which Fanny 
Fern hits at as they fly, and as somebody is 
perpetually being blamed for something, his 
sympathetic nature sides painfully with the 
offender. 


DaIsy, CONTINUED FROM “ MEL- 
BOURNE House.” By the Author of 
“ Wide, Wide World,” ‘ Queechy,” etc. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


There are some books, chiefly written by 
women, in reading which one’s mind is con- 
stantly harassed with uncertainties whether 
they are written for very young persons, or 


for mature minds. One is inclined to resent 
the imputation, which is covertly conveyed 
in the muffled jejuneness of the book, that 
he may be yet lingering in the “ milk-for- 
babes ” period of life ; and he vibrates be- 
tween a rising indignation at the suspected 
insult and a shadowy conviction that it is 
the writer who is young, and not the pre- 
destined reader. In the case of the writers 
of “ Daisy,” the dual Miss Warner, we 
cannot entertain the last-named suspicion, 
for the author of “ Wide, Wide World” 
can be no longer young. The sensation 
which that book created was among the 
things of our boyhood, and, unless the 
original Miss Warner has been succeeded 
by a younger candidate for the honor 
which the best-known gained so handsomely, 
the book before us is written by a pen 
which would have been better educated by 
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time and experience than it seems to have 
been. “Daisy” is not harmful, except so 
far as a subject of milk-and-water diet may 
be harmful. A lenient critic would say that 
it was “a healthy book,” and not greatly 
stretch his conscience, for milk and water 
are healthy under proper conditions. Still, 
the question will constantly recur—Was 
this boox written for young persons? We 
answer candidly that we do not know. 
Three-quarters of the story are occupied 
with the trials and dire distresses of a young 
girl who is, for some unexplained reason, 
separated from her parents, who are alive 
and prosperous, but who leave her to the 
slings and arrows of such outrageous for- 
tune as a sensitive young person might fall 
in with from the hands of unsympathizing 
aunts, tyrannical governesses, proud and 
heartless school-girls, and associates who 
do not relish her “unco guid” ways, nor 
understand why she—a Southron—can dis- 
relish secession and prophesy the defeat of 
the Southern rebellion. The heroine, it 
will be seen, has a very unhappy time of it ; 
but she finally revenges herself upon her 
contumacious relatives and companions by 
becoming a devout and demure Methodist, 
though born to rich and fashionable attire, 
and by falling in love with a Northern officer, 
’ though she is a Southern blue-blood. 

The last chapters of the book record the 
love passages of Daisy’s life, and unfix the 
mind which was become settled in the belief 
that this is a story book for juveniles. Not- 
withstanding these facts there is some fine 
portraiture in the work, the repulsive char- 
acters being especially well drawn, to the 
great injury of the good people, who invaria- 
bly retire into a vagueness of outline which 
is, on the whole, consoling to the depraved 
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reader, who really feels that he knows all 
he wants to about these exasperatingly per- 
fect persons. We miss from the pages of 
this iast work by the author of “ Queechy ” 
and “Wide, Wide World” the frequent 
spreads of snow-white table linen, match- 
less biscuits, odorous cakes, translucent 
preserves, and other good things of this 
life, which made those books so popular 
among notable housewives, and suggest- 
ed the belief that the author had never 
fared well in early life and was making up 
for it in her book writing. Instead of these 
continual appetizing but Barmecide feasts, 
we have plenteous descriptions of dress and 
shopping. There are “rich folds of claret 
stuff at two dollars and a quarter a yard,” 
and a variety of black silk pelisse of which 
it is said, with great gravity, that “a good 
gloss was upon the silk, the article was in 
the neatest style, and trimmed with great 
simplicity,” all of which we are assured was 
afforded at the astonishingly low price of 
forty-five dollars. Then there are glimpses 
given of grey grenadines with broad red 
stripes, the body all of black velvet; of 
chameleon silks and “real point,” with a 
hundred other gorgeous items of millinery, 
which are described with such unctuous en- 
joyment that one heartily sympathizes with 
the writer, and, though deplorably ignorant 
of the articles referred to, feels that they 
are something excessively nice, and whose 
charms cannot be resisted by any well-bal- 
anced female mind. We have said enough 
to indicate that “ Daisy” is a very proper 
book for young ladies just “ coming out.” 
Possibly matured people may extract some 
pleasure from the work, but the evidence is 
against the supposition that it was intended 
for them. 





